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Christian Religious Education 


ET me first lay a ghost. I am 
raunted from time to time 
by a suggestion which comes 
varying sources. It has to do 
the derivation of the word 
cation.” Since the word be- 
with a short ‘e’ and has an 
the third syllable, it seems 
lievable that it came to us 
the Latin word educere 
ing “‘to lead out.’ Surely it 
from the first conjugation 
educare meaning “to nour- 
I must contend for this po- 
, for it alone agrees with 
nterpretation of our Lord 
His Church as regards the 


tian teaching office. Bush-. 
recognizes this basic fact - 


he calls his book, Christian 
ure. The concept on which 


By JOHN A. LANGSTONE 


we found our work is not that of 
drawing out of men that which 
they unwittingly possess; rather 


it 1s the concept of feeding. Jesus 


said, “Feed my sheep,’ and 
“Feed my lambs.” The Fourth 
Evangelist goes so far as to couch 
in these words the final commis- 
sion of Christ. 

The analogy of education as 
nurture may carry us far in un- 
derstanding the task. Christian 
education involves building into 
the life of the individual some- 
thing that is required to change 
him from his natural state to that 
of the Child of God; just as our 
daily food is built into our physi- 
cal selves to change us radically, 
so that we are never really the 
same person as we were yester- 


day or six months ago. Further, 
it is plain that techniques are 
necessary to the achievement of 
the goal. We must decide not 
only what is the food which 
nourishes “unto everlasting life,” 
but also how it is to be adminis- 
tered. For the fact that food is 
“good for us” is no guarantee 
that it can be assimilated by our 
bodies just as it is, or that it will 


‘so appeal to our appetite that we 


shall wish to eat it. Let us then 
decide first of all what we shall 
teach, and then how best we may 
do so. 


Subject Matter 


I see no excuse for discussing 
at length what we shall teach. In 
fact, if we are Christian teachers, 
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1609 


Carracci, 


“T am the Truth” 


it is rank presumption on our 
part to suggest that we have any 
option. There is only one food 
for those who would be Chris- 
tian—the Catholic Faith—the 
Faith that has for twenty centu- 
ries made saints..We have our 
norms in the ancient creeds. By 
them we know what was the 
Faith “once for all delivered to 
the saints,” the “quod semper, 
quod wbique, quod ab omni- 
bus,’ the “kath holon.” There 
just is not anything else we can 
teach under the name of the his- 
toric religion of Christ. Like the 
Gospels, the Faith is a precipitate 
formed. in the stream of the 
Church’s life. It is the product 


wrought out by God on the forge 
of men’s lives. Its application 
must vary with place and tmne, 
its emphasis rise and fall; but its 
essential nature and content can 
never alter or be altered. We 
shall then teach the Faith as we 
have received it. 

This Faith was not the prod- 
uct of musty council chambers, 
not did it arise from the secret 
deliberation of “houses of bish- 
ops.’ In the New Testament, the 
Church wrote a record which it 
was constrained to write; con- 
strained by its own living ex- 
perience of the Christ. 
Word had been “made flesh;”’ 
had dwelt among men; God had 


hes 


} 
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visited his people. Men 
how they felt about the 
rience; they knew how Go 
“struck” them, and they 
down their deepest-felt c 
tions. Nor is that all. The | 
once incarnate in the flesh 
became incarnate in the Cl 
Men went on experiencin 
presence and the power of 
Came new meetings with t 
vine, new insights into Go¢ 
ing and nature. Out of th 
life “in Christ” grew ne 
pressions. So grew the ¢ 


Both gospel and creeds are 


léss. Interpret them we 

forget them we dare not. 
we teach them, we are d 
with what is real. 

This, then, is the conte 
our teaching, our belief. Bu 
word ‘“‘belief”’ carries us on 
Literally, it means “what v 
by:” believing is living. Be 
no mere intellectual assent 
derstanding of the truth 


fruit in holy living. The. 


- whose 


becomes: instruction; wo 
service. It is in the light « 
that we seek our method. — 
The situation today 

many ways the exact reve 
that of the first Christians. | 
first centuries of our er 
world was pagan: the hom 
vided the Christian milier 
day the world is nominally 
tian while the home has | 
to care. As in that day there 
good elements in paganis 
now there are good homes 
make no claims to Christ: 
Yet, as in the first days the 
could not overcome the 
ence of the family group, 
power today makes little u 
sion for good on those 

nearer environment is ur 
tian. Christianity, now di 
over life as a vague conve 
ality, can be expected to eff 
greater change in the indi 
“set’’ is home-made 
did the pagan world on 
who, by a home-mediated 
gel, were made “aflam 
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EB It is a matter of the in- 
y and immediacy of envi- 


ent. Hosts in the distance . 


little to one whose loyalty 
yithin the confines of the 
powerfully formative of all 
s—the family. 

ewhere (essay Christian 
we in the Family Today) 
e set out what is, in my 
on, the present state of af- 
As a.result of the break- 
of the home as a Christian 
tional force, the Church 
assume almost complete re- 
ibility for Christian educa- 
Gradually, we shall bring to 
such influences as will re- 
to the home and to secular 
tion their Christian func- 
- Meantime the Church 
; in the breach. “In other 
the Church must be in ac- 
vhat she has always been in 
—Mother Church. She must 
yn the total task of ‘feeding 
umbs,’ or they will go un- 


Method 


suggested above, the his- 
emphasis in Christian edu- 
| is threefold: instruction, 
ip, service. Under these 
headings let us address our- 
to the problem of what 
ods we shall use. If what 
1ell says regarding the place 
family in the religious edu- 
al scheme is now irrelevant 
se of changed circumstan- 
his basic emphasis upon 
beginnings and slow, natu- 
rowth in the Faith, is as 
ary as it ever was. Bush- 
s right in the stress he lays 
e importance of the milieu 
ded for the child by his 
initiation into the Family 
d. Apart from the gracious 
ty of God brought to bear 
the child in these signa 
a, there is the fact of the 
s receiving a new home. 
much more urgent this is 
than ever before I need 
tress. It will be of impor- 
to the child to know that, 


even before he was aware of it, he 
had been made a “member of 
Christ, the Child of God, and an 
inheritor of the Kingdom of 
heaven.”’ : 

What is our program for the 
child towards whom. “the good- 
will of our heavenly Father” has 
thus been declared by Jesus 
Christ? How are we to bring him 
to become in living fact, that 
which he already is potentially 
and in the sight of God? How is 
he to grow in his Christian “pro- 
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fession; which is to follow our 
Saviour Christ, and be made like 
unto him?” Obviously, one of his 
first needs is to know these very 
facts. Nor are these thoughts too 
deep for even the youngest child. 
This is the beginning, the corner- 
stone of our teaching. Our aim 
will be to establish a rapport be- 
tween him and God, based on a 
responsive love for and trust in 
his heavenly Father. “Jesus 
stories” and nature experiences 
will be selected to form the basis. 


Christ the Teacher 
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of his instruction. Whatever our 
methods during these first years, 
they will have but one purpose— 
that of making the child respond 
positively to God, by providing 
him with happy experiences of 
life in God’s family 

By the time the child has 
reached the Primary age group, 
we can nurture him with teach- 
ing under more systematic form. 
To this period rightly belongs 
the experience of coming to 
know “Lord Jesus” as Friend of 
all. Here, though little of an his- 
torical outline is possible, the 
life of God’s Son who came “to 
show us how much God _ loves 
us” can become familiar in its 
most important features. At the 
same time, some appreciation can 
develop of the meaning of God’s 
Family, the Church. Then come 


the junior years during which 
children meet formal and system- 
atic thought in their secular edu- 
cation. For us it is the time for 
laying the foundations of Chris- 
tian doctrine. To be sure, we shall 
present our doctrine in story 
form, but a systematic way of 
thinking about Jesus, the heav- 
enly Father, and the Strength- 
ener, may be begun. The senior 
years we shall use to consolidate 
our position. Basic doctrine will 
be established on the ~ firm 
ground of understanding, and an 
appreciation sought of the his- 
toric statements in the creeds. 
Let no one suggest that the child 
of eleven or twelve does not ap- 
preciate order and discipline of 
thought. He has by now met it in 
many other fields. He suspects 
the Church if she offers no cor- 


A Place of Worship 
St. Augustine’s Chapel, Holy Cross 
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respondingly straightfor 
and definite statement of 
Faith, which he may for hi 
study and accept. 

These years should result 
decision and commitment. 
Confirmation come as thei 
max, before the unsettling e 
of adolescence take their t 
instability. The adolescent 1 
the stabilizing influence of 
municant membership in 
Church. Therefore let that s 
be attained before the 
arises. There may be good 
sons (and the success of: 


who follow the plan would 


to indicate that there are) 
preparing children for Conf 
tion even earlier. But let 1 
certain that we have our chi 
confirmed before puberty : 
advanced. 


Worship 


Now we turn to conside 
second phase of our prog! 
training in worship. In this, 
more than in the realm ¢ 
struction, we shall miss the 
port and co-operation of 
Christian home. How a1 
make up in naturalness and 
taneity those opportunitie 
simple acts of worship that 
in a Christian home? We 
provide all the help we c 
those parents who will tak 
riously their share in the ta 
Christian nurture. We sha 
the child in the midst of a 
shiping group. It matters 
that at first he knows nothi 
what it is all about. Let 
learn how we worship; let 
worship with us. In time hi 
know why. Nothing is more 
tagious than the spirit of 
ship. By this is meant no 
worship, but worship scal 
the child’s stage of develop 
—worship that uses word 
knows, acts he can _ pet 
meaningfully, music tha 
within his reach. But b 
means, let us worship. Li 
worship beautifully, with si 
dignity, purely, in helpful 
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ndings, with natural spon- 
eity. Let us have a Junior 
ngregation whose aim is not 
truction, but worship. Let. us 
re children’s altars or chil- 
n’s corners in our churches, 
ere informal groups may meet 
m time to time, and where 
Idren may come to make their 
n private devotions. Let us 
de our worship as we grade 
- instruction, working gradu- 
; towards the ultimate expe- 
ace of Christian worshipers in 
Holy Eucharist. To this end, 
us have specifically children’s 
charists for those within sight 
Confirmation, and for the 
vly confirmed: a service fully 
ylained and annotated viva 
e, with complete informality. 
we effort put into training in 
rship would facilitate our ef- 
ts at instruction. So much in- 
action grows naturally side by 
e with worship; so much: is 
iveyed vividly to the child by 
» drama of worship in which 
participates. 


Service 


What of the expression of the 
ith in life and service? We 
ve to train children in the busi- 
ss of living out their Faith, 
1 expressing in action those in- 
rations that come in worship. 
, to turn the worship picture 
yut, we have to teach our chil- 
nso to live that all life be- 
mes a preparation for, and 
ds up into the complete self- 
ing in objective worship. 
lus it is plain that if all our 
ristian religious education 
uld be of the _ life-centered 
id, there would be no need to 
ike a special point of applying 
ctrine, or of showing how that 
iid should live who has just 
ne from the very altar of God. 
fe and learning and worship 
uuld show no boundary lines: 
three would be mutually in- 
related in a unified, - Godward- 
‘ected whole. 

The question we must ask is 
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Bellini 


St. Dominic : 


whether our teaching, can. be. 


‘Jife-centered.”’ I am convinced 
that it cannot be—at least in the 
narrow interpretation of that 
phrase. I believe that we must 
have a curriculum which is not 
confined to what teaching we can 
base on the natural or induced 
life-experiences of our pupils. I 
am forced to this as a practical 
conclusion when I take into con- 
sideration such factors as the 
small proportion of time now 
available to us for our work, the 


untrained or partially trained aiates 


ture of our teaching staffs, our 
inadequate accommodation, our 
shortage of teaching materials 


and aids. We need well-thought- 
out, carefully prepared curricula. 
Not that we shall return to the 
old approach of ‘Latin first, 
Johnny second.” We shall make 
our teaching vital by having it 
grow out of life’s unfolding ex- 
perience; but we shall also know 
where we are going, what we are 
out to accomplish, what expe- 
riences we wish our pupils to 
have; and what conclusions we 
wish them to reach. We shall con- 
trol the process and direct it to- 
wards the goals we seek. This 
means that in practice, we must 
formalize and order our own 
thinking by making these arbi- 
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trary divisions of instruction, 
worship, and service; and that we 
must also take into account the 
need of providing opportunities 
for our pupils to express in living 
what we teach and what new in- 
sights come to them out of their 
worship experiences. 

Two principles must guide us. 
First, we-must take the long view 
of the child’s expression of his 
religion. We shall indeed have 
immediate goals. Every lesson 
will have some aim. For the pur- 
pose of consolidating the pupil’s 
grasp of what he has learned, we 
shall provide some opportunities 
of “expression” in the form of 
handwork, projects, etc. But 
there are larger goals. They may 
be seen only when we consider 
the work we do with our children 
through the years. To see the 
pupil's success or failure in at- 
taining them we must take the 
long view. Our failure to ‘‘get 
‘across’ any particular lesson, 
should not weigh too heavily. 
We are working towards the 
making of Christians, and Chris- 
tianity is a way of life to be 
judged on the basis of his whole 
attitude to God and God’s other 
sons. 


The second principle that 
must guide us is cautionary. We 
shall not attempt to impose a fit- 
ted: morality upon our pupils. 
How many children have been 
left with an aversion to the Chris- 
tian religion as a result of teach- 
ers who could leave no piece of 
teaching until they had “moral- 
ized!”” Yet how easy, it is to mor- 
alize—to “apply” the lesson in a 
manner which insults their in- 
telligence. If they have learned 
anything from our teaching, if 
any new experience of God has 
been brought to them, if in wor- 
ship they have reached any new 
sense of God's presence, let us 
not reduce those experiences to 
the realm of the commonplace by 
wringing them dry of every bit of 
meaning. Particularly must we 
avoid creating the impression 


that religion is merely a code of 

“do's”. and .‘dgmis-+1f all the 
moral implications of the Faith 
are not immediately apparent, to 
the pupil, they will become so as 
life goes on. 


Adolescents 


There are stages in human de- 
velopment when social interests 
predominate. Through adoles- 
cence and youth 
‘causes’? comes to the fore and 
there is the possibility of great 
devotion to ideals. In a realiza- 
tion of these characteristics of 
youth lies the hope” of the 
Church’s supplying to its youth 
an anchor for the roughest bit of 
the life voyage. Now is a time 
when teaching can be life-cen- 
tered “out and out.” Youth’s in- 
terest is in social problems and 
the Christian ethic. There is no 
dearth of problems, life situa- 


interest in 
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tions, etc., from which to d 
experience. The result is that 
religious life of youth cant 
natural unity of learning, 
ship, and living, interrelated 
interacting. The content, d 
tion, and expression of reli 
now stem one from the other 
natural, mutually complen 
tary series. From a felt neec 
humanity, youth can be dire 
to seek a religious interp! 
tion of the problem bel 
the need; can be led on to a> 
ship experience based on an 
derstanding of our common 
manity and our relationshy 
God; and finally, youth car 
led out to a resolve to work 
live for the setting right 
wrongs. Out of such experi 
can come the making or ren 
of a decision of loyalty to Cl 
as the “Physician of men an 
nations,” and a devotion to 
Christian way of life. 


St. Augustine’s Chapel 
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The Ideals of the Oblates of Mount Calvary 


™ VERY year on the Friday 
= morning following Low 
—f Sunday there is an impres- 
e ceremony in the chapel of 
aly Cross Monastery at West 
rk, New York. A priest of the 
der is* saying Mass. As he 
ikes his Communion a group 
priests and seminarians comes 
quietly and kneels at the altar 
ps. He turns toward them, 
Iding the Host and chalice in 
hands. One by one, in the or- 
r of their seniority in the 
yup, the kneeling men repeat 
vow. “I, John, priest, trusting 
the grace of God and to the 
ayers of Blessed Mary and all 
ints, promise to fulfil the rule 
the Society of the Oblates of 
yunt Calvary———.” “‘I, Frank, 
est———,” “I, George, priest 
-— and so on until everyone 
; pronounced his vow. This is 
> closing day of the annual re- 
at of this Society, and the day 
their annual conference. 

What is the reason for the So- 
ty of the Oblates of Mount 
lvary and what are its ideals? 
yw do they attain to them? The 
wer can be given in one sen- 
ice. We, its members, are try- 
; to become as perfect priests 
possible by means of living a 


» of devotion for the fulfill-~ 


nt of our priestly vocation. 
This does not mean that we 
im to be better than priests 
o do not keep our rule. ‘There 
no holier-than-thou attitude 
ong our members, and unfor- 
iately past history reveals sad 
lures in our ranks. It does not 
an that we believe all priests 
yuld be celibate. Father Hunt- 
ton used to say many priests 
1 a vocation to be married 
ests, and God forbid that we 
yuld criticize those who follow 
d’s call. 

Nor are we a religious Order. 


By WILLIAM L. PHILLIPS, O.M.C. 


Often young priests have joined 
our ranks with this mistaken idea 
in their minds, and they have 
tried to regulate their lives (and 
usually the lives of. the rest of us) 
as if we were monks. They never 
last long as Oblates. Among the 
purposes of our society there is 
the statement that it is hoped 
that some members “may be led 
to find manifestation of the Di- 
vine Will for themselves in the 
call to the Religious Life.” This 
is a hope, not a: requirement. 
Many members of the Order of 
the Holy Cross were formerly 
Oblates of Mount Calvary. 


A Dedicated Life 


Our name is a clue to our pur- 
pose as a society. An Oblate is a 


person who is “‘offered up,” “de-, 


voted,” or “dedicated.’’ Our of- 
fering up of ourselves is to the 
Crucified Lord on Mount Cal- 
vary. We are connected, as asso- 
ciates, with the Order of the 
Holy Cross, which is also dedi- 
cated to Him who died on the 
Cross on Mount Calvary. The 
Oblates are to be ready to help 
the Order in any way possible, so 
that, in a sense, we are trying to 
do the work of Simon of Cyrene, 
who helped to bear the Cross of 
our Lord to Golgotha. One part 
of our rule is to pray daily by 
name for the members of the Or- 
der, so that as they go on their 
work of giving missions, retreats, 
quiet days, conferences, and 
other spiritual works, they may 
know that our prayers are sup- 


porting them and helping them - 


carry the message of the Cross to 
all mankind. We may even be 
called upon for more active “per- 
sonal service in the work of the 
Order when possible,’ and are 
to “assist in the maintenance of 
the Order according as we have 
the ability or the opportunity.” 


At the same time we pray 
daily by name for every priest 
and seminarian in our Society 
and help him bear his cross. It 
isn’t always easy to live a stricter 
life of rule in the midst of a 
pleasure-loving world which sees 
no reason for anyone, priest or 
layman, to forego the joys of 
family life, or to “‘strive to follow 
our Blessed Lord in the Spirit of 
Evangelical Poverty,” cultivating 
“the repression of self-will after 
His example of willing obe- 
dience.”’ 

Being human beings as well as 
priests under rule, there come 
moments when there is the re- 
action of wondering what good 
it does to be strict in our lives: 
no one seems especially im- 
pressed or helped by it. Perhaps 
the girl of our dreams comes 
along and the old desire for a 
home and family flares up. For 
no one in our Society is a frus- 
trated bachelor, seeking to fool 
himself into believing he is a 
martyr just because no woman 
would ever accept him. One of 
our members says he never had 
the experience of some priests of 
being “chased by women” until 
he was past sixty, and since then 
he had had to fight off three “de- 
signing females.’ No, we are 
normal priests (we hope), and 
we are sacrificing natural desires 
for the love of our crucified 
Lord, to be more available for all 
types of service. 

As Oblates of Mount Calvary 
we are trying to apply to our- 
selves a little more, strictly the 
words of St. Paul, “God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the 
Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom the world is crucified 
unto me, and J unto the world,” 
and “I-bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.’’ (Gal. 
VI, 14.17) Here again we do not 
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say these words with pride as if 
we were special examples of 
mortification. After all, the 
apostle wrote these words as an 
example for all men, not just for 
certain persons. In the earlier 
days of the Society our. priests 
were often persecuted for their 
faith. Certain bishops would not 
have them in their dioceses be- 


cause the red girdle (since dis- 
carded) and the cross which we 
wear, branded,our men as defi- 
nite Catholics, and as such they 
were undesirable. 

Fortunately the Church is not 
so suspicious of us today. Our 
rule is a very sane one, contain- 
ing little which is not required of 
every priest. We say our prayers, 


Guido Reni 


“The Crucified Lord” 


~quarterly to the 
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study daily, make our co 
sions monthly, and say Ma 
often as possible. The only 

requirement beyond a no 
priestly rule of life is our ye 
vow of celibacy and the reac 
of at least two of the Day He 
in addition to Matins and E 
song; or, if we so desire, we | 
substitute the seven hours of 
Breviary for Matins, Evens 
and the two Day Hours. The: 
no attempt to define just wha 
shall study; each member 

use his own judgment and fo 
his special field in Divine S¢ 


“ture or Catholic Theology. | 


rule is not to fit us into a mo 
but to allow freedom of our i 
viduality in the expression of 
common Catholic life. 

Some parishes have been 
to have a staff made up of m 
bers of the Society. It has alt 
been an ideal to have a cente 
corporate life, but such a ¥ 
has never been possible as yei 


A Regulated Life 


Once a year we have a tk 
day retreat followed by a cot 
ence. In the autumn there 
Quiet Hour and meeting s¢ 
where in the East.. We dress 
other priests and wear an ek 
cross as the only external bs 
of our Society and reminde 
our dedication to Mount 
vary. (The cross used to be n 
of cedar. wood, but it is said 
one priest chewed up so man 
them that ebony became n 
practical.) 

If a seminarian or priest wi 
to join our Society he is re¢ 
mended to the Father Direc 
who isa member of the Orde 
the Holy Cross. He must set 
monthly report on his observ; 
of the rule for a year, and if t 
are satisfactory and no men 
has reason to object to his b 
made an Oblate, he is then 
mitted to the Society. E 
member is required to re 
Director, 
there is-nothing vague or. eas’ 
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about living our life. But 
n't look for haloes on Oblates 
Mount Calvary. We are ordi- 
ry parish priests, trying hard to 
good priests, to love our Lord 
th undivided attention, and to 
md and be spent for God's 
pple “that we may have them 
a crown of rejoicing’ in His 
avenly Kingdom. Readers, 
ay that we may ever love the 
icified Lord more and more 
d be loyal offerings to Mount 
lvary. 
The assistant Editor of the 
ly Cross Magazine has asked 
‘to finish this article by stating 
at the Oblates’ rule of life has 
‘ant to me personally. I don’t 
actly know why you readers 
uld possibly have any interest 
my reactions; and it sounds 
spiciously like the polite cus- 
n of asking antiques to rem- 
sce. I beg to state there are five 
ylates who have been members 
the Society longer than I have, 
d no one would ever think of 
2m as ancient. ‘This may be the 
istant editor’s delayed  re- 
nge, because when I received 
n into the Society years ago, I 
ide him take his vow of cell- 
cy before the Bride’s Altar at 
> Church of the Transfigura- 
n in New York City. 
[ have only consented to ex- 
ess my opinion of our rule in 
ler to say something I believe 
importance to everyone. For a 


od part of the past four and a> 


lf years I have been living in 
latoria, trying to get rid of tu- 
rculosis. During this period I 
ve been unable to exercise my 
ive priesthood—I am not able 
say Mass or conduct services, 
d even now it is uncertain just 
w much I can do in the future. 
ily a priest can realize just 
lat it means to be forcibly ‘re- 
ed” from his ministry, which 
his great joy. But during these 
ars my common rule of life 
th the Oblates of Mount Cal- 
ry has been my source of 
ength. Since I have been un- 
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able to go to the altar, and for 
long periods not able even to go 
to Mass, I knew | was being taken 
there by my brothers as they re- 
membered me daily at their al- 
tars. I was in their daily interces- 
sions. We are praying the same 
prayers; we are studying the same 
great doctrines. I am not isolated, 
except in space, for Iam a mem- 
ber of an intimate family within 
the Church. Some of my brothers 
have allowed me to share in their 
special intercessions because | 
have had more time for prayer. 


- All of this has prevented any 


feeling of loneliness, and_ has 
given me a realization that my 
priestly life can be exercised even 
from my bed. 

The lesson I want to bring out 
of this rather embarrassing per- 
sonal account is for all readers, 
clergymen and laity alike. Don’t 
try to live your spiritual life 
without some sort of rule. You 
can all join some society within 
the Church. Our different re- 
ligious orders for men and 
women have various groups of as- 


sociates. I can only speak for the 
Order of the Holy Cross because 
I know their societies better. Cel- 
ibate priests can become mem- 
bers of the Society of the Oblates 
of Mount Calvary. Married 
priests (and single priests too) 
can join the Prices Associate of 
the Order. Laymen can find help 
in the rule of life of the Confra- 
ternity of the Love of God or the 
Confraternity of the Christian 
Life. Young men and women 
have. the opportunity to become 
members of the Servants of 
Christ the King. 

To all of us there come mo- 
ments of discouragement, be- 
wilderment, or even depression 
in these days of laxity and attack 
on all we hold dear in the world, 
in family life, and in our faith. 
At such times a simple, sane rule 
of life and the realization that 
others are sharing that life with 
you can carry you safely through 
when all supports seem to be 
gone. It can be a source of joy to 
you in time of health, and of 
strength in time of illness. 
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The Imitation of Christ 


HEN the plays of Wil- 

liam Shakespeare were 

first produced stagecraft 
as we have it was unknown. In- 
agination of the audience was 
heightened by a narrator who 
painted a word picture of the 
scene in which the act following 
took place. 

It is equally well to set our 
stage for discussion of Thomas 
4’ Kempis’ book,  Imitatio 
Christi, by painting a backdrop 
for it in word pictures. We do 
this in order that you may come 
to understand the trying era, 
soon followed by the Protestant 
Reformation, as well as the po- 
litical, ecclesiastical, intellectual, 
and psychological forces at play 
in and around the Great Mystic 
of the Common Life, as he was 
called. It is well to train gradu- 
ally the eyes and ears of people to 
whom the language of mystical 
religion and the spiritual life is 
quite foreign—and this, unfor- 
tunately, is the position in which 
most ordinary people find them- 
selves; No. “part, “ot " genius, 
whether it is of purely intellec- 
tual caliber, religious, or of any 
other sort, can be separated from 
THE PERSON in whom _ it 
abides as a gift. Because genius of 
any sort is a gift it can be neither 
earned nor acquired. 

‘That Thomas a Kempis was a 
religious genius cannot be de- 
nied—a genius in the sphere of 
mystical relationship between 
man and That Something Other 
man calls God. The psychology 
of genius applies to the religious 
genius as it does to his brethren 
in adjacent fields. Genius in any 
of its categories can be neither 


earned nor acquired. It either ex- - 


ists potentially and in fact as a 
distinctive gift in a person, thus 
setting him apart from ordinary 
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persons for good or evil (depend- 


ing upon man’s use of it) , or gen- 
ius does not exist at all. This idea 
of religious mysticism can be 
legitimately maintained in Cath- 
olic philosophical and psycholog- 
ical theology, as in non-Catho- 
lic, and in the mysticism, of the 
Far Eastern religions. The fact, 
the philosophy, and the _psy- 
chology i 
is analogous with genius in the 
laboratory, on the work-bench, in 
the study and the cloister. In re- 
ligion, and particularly in mysti- 
cal religion, as in other fields, it 
is the person (one in ten or more 
thousand) , endowed with special 
gifts, which are neither earned 
nor acquired. by effort, who 
stands out from the group as the 


of genius in mysticism- 


one who sees and underst: 
great truths more clearly thar 
dinary men. 


Thomas a Kempis was | 
into this world Thomas H 
merken, in 1379 A. D. He 1 
derived his name, ‘Thoma 
Kempis (Thomas of Kem f 
from the town in which he 
born, Kempen, near Diusselc¢ 
between the Meuse and RI 
rivers, in the Archdiocese of 
logne. The time and _ place 
which he was born destined 
to become, with Meister Eckl 
John of Ruysbrook, Floren 
Radewyn, and Gerard Gre 
one of the founders of Ger 
Mysticism (Christian) —all 1 


_and worked in the 14th cent 


although a Kempis lived v 
1471. Thomas’ father is sai 


_ have been an artisan and fari 


His mother, a pious and 
educated woman for her 
was a school teacher. 


The World in 1379 


The time was hardly peac 
in Europe. France and Eng! 
were at each other’s throats. 
pal power and Papal corrup 
were at their height. The ir 
est of the Popes lay less in 
spiritual life than in the acq 
tion of temporal power. 
great Schism found rival, P. 
in Avignon and Rome—a Sct 
which was not healed until 
Council of Constance in 1 
A. D. Thomas, in his monastic 
bicle, was little disturbed 
these events. ‘The spiritual 
and morals of clergy and | 
were at low ebb and ref 
movements, or rather, revolt: 
side and outside the Chu 


gathered force. Such a moven 


was that led by John Huss in 
hemia, who anticipated ] 
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vin (Founder of Presbyte- 
lism) by insisting that the 
urch could consist only of per- 
s predestined to grace by God. 
Thus, in Thomas’ lifetime, the 
thpains of the Protestant Re- 
t came with more frequent in- 
sity. In England, Wyclif, who 
d about four years after the 
th of a Kempis, laid down the 
gious principles which John 
ss, a Roman Priest, took up. 
e Church, said Wyclif, is not 
tered in the Pope; the Scrip- 
e is the only law of the 
urch; the Church is the com- 
vy of the “elect” of which Je- 
Christ is Head, and no one 
lo stem the tide of revolt, and 
heal the schism between Avi- 
m and Rome, the Church 
ght reform within herself. For 
ime she returned to the prac- 
- of calling General Councils, 
ner than acceding to the dicta 
the Pope alone. The Councils 
Constance (1414) and Basle 
(31) were called in which the 
yacy was reduced from an ab- 
ate to a constitutional mon- 
hy. Councils were to meet at 
year intervals, and the Pope 
; to be ‘executive’ head of the 
urch and to direct only the 
islation of the Church. But all 
se plans on a grand scale fell 
ough with the Council of 
le. Attempt at. reform had 
ne too late, and revolt from 


Church gained momentum ~ 


her than diminished. Into the 
dst of all this turmoil came the 
let man of the Common Life, 
iomas a Kempis. 

It is unique, to say the least, 
t the Church’s greatest souls, 
igious geniuses, have been 
sed up when the Church, or 
ions, were in great peril. Sav- 
irs, one might call them in 
itation of Christ, and they al- 
ys have a distinctive contribu- 
n to make toward the healing 
the Church’s, or the nation’s, 
unds. Amidst worldliness and 
se morals in high and low 


St. Augustine 


places of the C hurehe and State, 
Thomas a Kempis wrote his 
little book which pleaded with 
men to turn their eyes inward 
and upward, rather than out- 
ward and downward; to desire 
the peace of the soul rather than 
the gadgets of the world. It seems 
the purpose of the genius of the 
spiritual life to bring the Church 
up sharply, and to return it to its 
knees. 

There were associations of 
men and women, in the time of 
which we speak, who lived a re- 
ligious and communal life with- 
out taking the irrevocable vows 
of monasticism. [heir vows were 
more or less Augustinian—an em- 
phasis on the “inner life.” (The 
Beghards and the Beguines.) Po- 
litical disturbances, immorality, 
and economic want have been 


-of | Ruysbrook 
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causes in the past for growth of 
monastic, semi-monastic, and 
mystical movements, particularly 
so among women. The trend was 
away from worldliness into se- 
clusion or semi-seclusion to find 
peace and security. These were 
the conditions which impelled 
men and women in Thomas’ — 
time to seek seclusion for de- 
velopment of the soul and the 
Common Life, just as did the fol- 
lowers of St. Anthony of the Des- 
ert, St. Benedict, and St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo. But, the Brethren 
of the Common Life were not 
true monastics. hey did not 
live on the money of wealthy and 
powerful patrons; they lived by 
work of their hands, and acts of 
charity. To be sure, this was the 


. monastic ideal originally, but it 


became corrupted, and even this 
movement eventually degener- 
ated into idleness. 


His Writings 

Thomas a Kempis, during all 
of his religious life, was a writer 
of devotional works and tracts on 
monastic life, and a copier of vo- 
luminous manuscripts. He was a 
follower of the reformers of this 
semi-monastic movement, John 
and Gerard 
Groote. Ruysbrook was a true 
mystic, Groote a school teacher. 
They passed on to a Kempis the 
first principles of life itself, 
which he has woven into his /mi- 
tation of Christ—life is divided 
into the active, or outer, life, and 
contemplative, or inner, life; 
man must live well to be 
saved. The inner life is to be de- 
veloped by. regular contempla- 
tion of God’s love and one’s own 
unworthiness. Contemplatives 
these brethren may have been in 
their own way, but they did not 
immure themselves in the strict 
seclusion of the cloister. ‘Their 
denunciation of the worldliness 
and immorality and spiritual de- 
cadence of the time spared 
neither pope, nor prelates, nor 
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monks, nor kings, nor laity. (See, 
Hulme’s Renaissance, p. 170.) 
The philosophy of this group, 
to which a Kempis subscribed, 
and of which his /mitation 1s full 
to overflowing, 1s well stated by 
John of Ruysbrook (The Ren- 
aissance and the Reformation, 
Edward Maslin Hulme, The 
Century Co., 1926 New York, pp. 
169-172): “To place chief em- 
phasis upon good works is to take 
the surface for the essence. It is 
neglecting the truth for the form. 
Man must be brought back to the 
internal life in order to be 
brought nearer to God.’’ Care 
must be taken, please note, not to 
impute to a Kempis and_ his 


Mosiac, 11th Century, near Athens 


The Love of God 


Brethren (as some do), a con- 
demnation of good works. ‘They 
were concerned that men and the 
Church, even as today, exagger- 
ated ‘‘good works” beyond their 
importance, and to the neglect of 
the life of the soul which thrives 
only as it comes to know the true 
meaning of love. All works which 
are truly good works become 
better (for good of itself is not 
sufficient) as they emanate from 
one’s highly developed contem- 
plation of the love of God in the 
soul. 

Let us pause at this point to 
examine three passages in the 
Imitation concerning “good 
works” and love in the soul with- 


‘much he does. 
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out which no works are re 
“good,” or progress to their 
perlative degree, “better.” 

(One may read “love” 
“charity.’’ But, I think the se 
of a Kempis’s use of the w 
“charity” is better understood 
the Greek word from whi 
“charity” is almost a translité 
tion—charisma, which means, 
free gift, a divinely-conferred 
dowment,’” an inward grace 
vinely given.) 

“Without charity the outw 
work  profiteth nothing; 
whatever is done out of char 
be it never so little and contem 


ible, all becomes fruitful. ] 
God regards more with h 
much affection and love « 


work, than h 
He does mt 
who loves much. . He d 
well who regards rather the cc 
mon good than his own wi 
(Bk. 1-Ch. 53) 

Mr. Sheldon Cheney, in 
book, Men Who Walked W 
God, (Alfred A. Knopf, N 
York, 1945. p. 210), says of 
Imitation of Christ, that it 1 


performs a 


“classic of Christian devot 
which, without being inten: 


mystical, is one of the lovel 
survivals from the literature 
medieval mysticism.” But se 
of the passages on love are 
tensely mystical,” and they g 
evidence approaching ecstasy. 
“O Lord God, my holy lor 
when thou shalt come into 
heart, all that is within me s] 
be filled with joy. Thou art 
glory, the joy of my heart. T] 
art my hope, and my refuge 
the day of my tribulation... . 1 
lover flies, runs, and rejoices; 
is free and not held. He gives 
for all, and has all in all; beca 
he rests in one sovereign Gi 
above all, and from all good fl 
and proceeds.” (Bk. III, Ch. 


A Source of Strength 
This is not only the langu 
‘Of mysticism, it is the languag 
ecstatic Christian mysticism 
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eas the ecstatic language of St. | 


feresa, Spanish “‘Saint of 
itasy,” who lived about a hun- 
‘d years after a Kempis. One 
; while St. Theresa was in pro- 
ind prayer an angel appeared 
her and thrust a dart, symbolic 
the love of God, through her 
wt. The pain, she says, was 
‘at, and she adds, “No delight 
my life can give more content. 
the angel withdrew the dart, 
left me all burning with a 
at love of God. So dazed was I 
th pain and glory together, 
it I could not understand how 
could be. Yet it is such a de- 
htful language of love that 
ssed then between my soul and 
dd that I beg of His goodness 
it He may give the enjoyment 
it to him who may think I lie.”’ 
he Saints That Moved the 
id, Rene. Fulop-Miller, 


1omas Cromwell Co., New ~ 


mo 10455" Ghapter:.. St 
ieresa; p. 375;) 

It is true that whatever the 
tasy of a Kempis it was not as 
it of St. Theresa. It was, how- 
er, a profound contemplation 
ut lifted him at times from this 
rid, through love, to union 
th God. It can be truthfully 
d that neither of these great 
stics actually sought suffering. 
came to them, as it comes to 
eryone. else, but because they 


ected their lives away from, 


ridliness, they became more 
itely aware of the frailties’ 
lich separate them from God. 
sequently, the greater. their 
fering. But it is the positive, 
t the negative side of suffering 
ecstatic mysticism which 1s 
iphasized. Suffering is cer- 
nly not to be encouraged for 
e sake of martyrdom; that 
uld be tempting God with the 
eatest sin of all, false pride. But 
en suffering comes to people 
is to be used as a test of spirit- 
1 strength and patience. 
In one of his prayers, ‘Thomas 
Kempis speaks of this use of 
ength and patience: 


be 


.Dearest Saviour, give 
us strength to suffer, and grant 
that the patience which Thou 
impartest to us may make us 
worthy of those eternal re- 
wards which thou hast prom- 
ised us in the Kingdom of 
heaven. Amen.sa(Bk LIT, Ch. 
18. Practical Reflections: 
- Prayer.) 


It is impossible for anyone to 
attain such an ecstatic and mysti- 
cal experience of the love of God 
while, at the same time, one is 
enamored, puffed up, by a vain 
conception, a selfish pride, in 
good works. Actually, it is not 
man alone who does these good 
works; it is God. 


“There is, then, no sanctity, 
if thou, O Lord, withdraw thy 
hand. No wisdom avails, if 
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thou cease to govern us. No 
strength is of any help, if thou 
Support, usr not...) 4/08 how 
humbly and lowly ought I to 
think of myself: how little 
ought I to esteem whatever 
good I may seem to have. ... 
Where then can there be any 
reason for glorifying myself? 
where any confidence in any 
conceit of my own virtue?... 
All vain glory is swallowed up 
in the depth of thy judgments 
over me. (Bk. TEL Ch: 14.) 


Brethren of the Common Life 


Thomas a Kempis became a 
pr iest, a Canon Regular of his or- 
der, the Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life, and he lived quietly to 
the ripe age of ninety-one years. 
A tall if stooped man—he is said 
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to have straightened up only dur- 
ing the reading of psalms when 
he unbended sufficiently to rise 
-on his toes and gaze upward into 
heaven,—the affairs of the world 
concerned him not at all, and he 
knew little or nothing of the world 
at his very gates. He was a placid 
and kindly soul, yet so absent- 
minded that he had to be re- 
moved by his Brethren from the 
administrative duties to which 
they had elected him. This is not 
to say, however, that he was an 
eccentric recluse, a hermit, or an 
isolated being. (Thomas a 
Kempis and the Brothers of the 
Common, Life, by the= Reve os: 
Kettlewell. G. P. Putnam Sons, 
New York. 1882 Bk. 1., p. 16.) 
Far from it. He mixed with those 
about him, a single star of reli- 
gious genius with but one pur- 
pose, the doing of the will of God 
in love. He conversed freely with 
God, even as he conversed with 
men. 


“Take this short and perfect 
word: ‘Forsake all, and thou 
shalt find all; leave thy desires, 
and thou’. shalt find rest.’ 
(Matt: 11.29)... DISCIPLE. 
Lord, this is not the work of 
one day, nor children’s sport; 
yea, in this short sentence is in- 
cluded the whole perfection of 
a religious man. CHRIST. 
Son, thou must not be turned 
back, nor presently cast down, 
when thou hearest what the 
way of the perfect is, but 
rather be incited thereby to 
undertake great things, or at 
least to sigh after them with an 
earnest’ desire: 2)... 77. (BRa IID, 
Chigs 2) 


Sense and Feeling of the Little 
Book 


His Imitation of Christ com- 
prises not only reflections on the 
inner life—we may say the “inner 
light” so dear to Quakers—but is 
a kind of three way conversation, 
‘Thomas a Kempis with his own 
soul, with God and Christ, and 
with you. This is why it is so 


dear not only to Catholics of 
whatever stripe, but to Quakers 
and all others who seek the quiet- 
ness and direction which only 
communion with the soul can 
give. This synopsis, taken from 
the French metrical version orig- 
inally, and included in certain 
English editions, collects the 
“sense and feeling” of the little 
book: 

“The work is divided into four 
books: the first, by its moral pre- 
cepts, its counsels, its thoughts on 
the uncertainty of our. last hour, 
on the lives of the saints, on the 
judgment of sinners, tends to 
convince us that all is vanity, be- 
sides loving God and _ serving 
Him alone. 

“In the second book we are 
taught that the kingdom of God 
is within us and that we may en- 
joy it even here below,—by pre- 
ferring the royal way of the holy 
cross to the flowery paths of the 
world, and bearing our cross 
after the example of our crucified 
Redeemer. 

“In the third book the author 
lays before us the interior con- 
versations of the faithful soul 
with Jesus Christ—her sighs are 
heard, her passions calmed, her 
mind enlightened with respect 
to the divine effects of grace and 
the weakness of nature; her faith 
has revealed to her the only ob- 
ject worthy of her love; she be- 
holds her God! What more can 
she desire. ‘To leave her prison, 
to quit the region of darkness 
and death, in order to soar to the 
realm of eternal light, is the only 
object of her desire. 

“The fourth book introduces 
us to the celestial banquet to 
which the Saviour, to prove His 
love for man, invites rich and 
poor, the weak and the strong, 
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and all that labor and are b 
dened. The figure has been s 
ceeded by the reality. We 

longer behold the lamb isola 
by the Hebrews, but. the La 
thrice. holy who offers Him 
for the life of the world. In t 
chalice are all the delights 
heaven; there all, without exe 
tion, may drink an oblivion o 
flood of tears, which has 

source in the cradle,” ands 
length disappears in the tomb 


He Speaks to All 


__The Imitatio Christi is b 
mediaeval Roman  Catho 
schooled in ritual,,canon law, 
der, but above all in the seve 
practice of the presence of Gi 
in the spiritual life. In this pr: 
tice all rituals, all laws of me 
all order to which the world a 


the flesh must be heir, fade in 


the background because t 
spirit 1s made to supersede t 
flesh. Many and diverse are t 
persons who have loved and us 
this little book—Catholic a 


‘non-Catholic, Quaker and agn 


tic, Jew and Greek,—all of the 
drawn whether consciously 

unconsciously to imitate Chr 
who is God in their diverse, a1 
sometimes very Opposite, wa 
Such is the power of God; of su 
is the subtlety of the Divi 
Spirit. 

. Martin ‘Luther, SDpeeanas 
Johnson, Leibnitz the phil 
opher, and our own Benjam 
Franklin (I have read son 
where) , loved and used the /7 
tation of Christ. Protestants w 
would not hesitate to condemr 
rosary, or find paganism in c 
tain of the ordered liturgies 
the Church, have helped to k 
this little book into thousands 
editions, and to find their sc 
through the work of a Catho 
monk. Next to the Bible the /7 
tation of Christ has, we are to 
the largest: circulation of a 
single book in existence. It is 


because this work of a4 Kem 


transcends the Church Milita 
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scends divisions, and speaks 
ctly to the souls of all men 
n in humility they strive to 
eceptive to the voice of God. 
he Imitation of Christ em- 
sizes a simple theme—first 
gs first, the renunciation of 
world for the greater glory of 


|. All men must. seek to be- 


d up to that dignity right- 
y theirs because in all men, 
spective of their beliefs and 
r divisions, by their very na- 
, there is the image of the 
er. Retirement into the 
ster is not a precept of the 
rch. But renunciation of the 
ld is part of that teaching— 
ye were of the world, the 
ld would love his own: but 
‘use ye are not of the world, 
| have chosen you out of the 
ld, therefore the world hateth 
“’ a Kempis took seriously 
teaching of Christ. (St. John 
SS aa 
enunciation is not meant to 
nihilism; it is not to be a 
it, an escape of the soul to an 
ract Nirvana. Men are to be 
the world where God _ has 
ed them, but not to be of it. 
s is not a play on mere words. 
1 are to fill the void in their 
s and lives which renuncia- 
of the world leaves. The fact 
orldliness is not to be denied, 
to be overcome by redirec- 
of the soul filled with the Di- 
» Presence. But this is not to 
me a selfish practice, too often 
doned, of the saving of the 
vidual soul to the neglect of 
ar men. “Not at all,’ a Kem- 
may have said. “‘It is the dis- 
ine and direction of one’s 
, the opening up of it to the 
of God, that the: good works 
ch men do may not be based 
n the selfish expectation of 
ards.” 

low right is 4 Kempis; how 
ng worldly man! The history 
nan’s actions give little assur- 


although we must always - 


e faith and entertain a hope— 
the future, if man, looking 


outwardly from himself is to rely 
solely upon himself for peace of 
mind and soul, let alone peace of 
the world—whatever that means. 


“Therefore should man es- 
tablish himself in such a man- 
ner in God, as to have no need 
of seeking many comforts from 
men. When a man of good will 
is troubled or tempted, or af- 
flicted with evil thoughts, then 
he better understands what 
need he hath of God, without 
whom he finds he can do no 
good. . . . Then also he per- 
ceives that perfect security and 
full peace cannot be found in 
this world.” (Bk. I, Ch. 12.) 


He Speaks Today 


Since about the fourth century 
the fate of Christianity has been 
bound together with national- 
isms of various sorts. It is true to- 
day even in the United States. 
The spirit and power of the Gos- 
pel which the Church is bound to 
preach and to live has suffered ac- 
cordingly. What has any Christian 
nation, ours included, ever aimed 
at but an emulation of the wealth, 
bigness, splendor, luxuries, refin- 
ed vanity, individual independ- 


-ence misconstrued as license, and 


a polite unmorality of a pagan and 
materialistic Rome and Greece? 
Indeed, in all our neurotic ex- 
cesses we strive to outdo archaic 
paganism with a more modern 


_ sort; this we construe as part and 


parcel of our “enlightenment”’ 
and “‘progress.”’ Sensual pleasures, 
wealth, acquisition of things, are 
not wrong in themselves. But, as 
in the time of 4 Kempis, so today 
we are devoting all our faculties 
to the diversification of our 
senses, the accumulation of poi- 
sonous riches, the misuse of the 
sciences. 

We violate the sacred obliga- 
tions of justice and charity to 
seize by hook or by crook, with 
or without sanction of a re- 
stricted legalism not always truly 
moral, the possessions of others, 
whether it be their trinkets, their 
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money or their bodies. We still, 
and with more civilized venom, 
call in the aid of hell itself with 
which to build engines of war di- 
rected to the overthrow of our 
enemies, and perhaps the anni- 
hilation of ourselves. In the face 
of all this, how can any man find 
peace and happiness except 
through renunciation of the 
world, and by turning inward to 
the soul, in a kind of abstraction 
which he must cultivate, look 
through it and with it to the only 
Source of all peace, and happi- 
ness, and good works? ‘Thomas a 
Kempis knew no other answer to 
this question, nor, in the last anal- 
ysis, does any modern man to- 
day. 

I want to leave you these two 
passages to ponder, from the 
First and Third Book of the Jm7- 
tatio Christi. 

“O God, who are the Truth, 
make me one with Thee in ever- 
lasting love! I am often weary of 
reading, and weary of hearing; in 
‘Thee alone is the sum of all my 
desires! Let all teachers be silent; 
let the whole creation be dumb 
before Thee; and do Thou speak 
unto my soul!” (Bk. I, Ch. 3.) 

“Speak Lord; for Thy servant 
heareth. Let not Moses speak to 
me, nor any of the Prophets. Do 
Thou, O Lord my God, Eternal 


‘Truth! speak to my soul; lest, 


being only outwardly warned, 
but not inwardly quickened, I 
die and be found unfruitful; lest 
the word heard, and not obeyed, 
known and not loved, professed 
and not kept, turn to my con- 
demnation. Speak; therefore, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth: 
Thou only hast the words of 
eternal life. O speak to the com- 
fort of my soul, and to the reno- 
vation of my heavenly nature, 
and to the eternal praise and 
glory of thy own Holy Name.” 
(From the Preface to The Imi- 
tation of Christ, by ‘Thomas a 
Kempis. John Payne edition. Bk. 
Ili, Ch. 2. Daniel’ Lawrénce, 
Printer, Hull, England. 1803.) 
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The Calendar of Christ 


The Ninth Sunday After Trinity 


THE EPISTLE—/ Corinthians 
LOIRE: 
It’s easy to overlook this 


Epistle, since the Gospel for the 
day is the irresistible story of the 
Prodigal Son. But if ever you 
grow weary of preaching about 
the Prodigal this Epistle will 
bear careful consideration, 
There is a vital sermon here. 


We must see Paul’s message in 
situ and give it some explanation 
from the pulpit to bring out the 
force of it. Paul is writing to his 
fiock in Corinth, a notoriously 
evil city. Evidently some of the 
Corinthian ‘brethren had been 
taking unnecessary moral and 
spiritual risks: specifically, at- 
tending banquets and other so- 
cial affairs with their pagan 
friends, which events were held 
in honor of pagan gods. Now, 
these Christians knew perfectly 
well of course that the gods of 
their pagan friends did not exist; 
what could be wrong then with 
these “‘harmless”’ affairs, for sweet 
sociability’s sake? Can’t we fairly 
hear them saying to themselves: 
“Surely there’s no harm in being 
sociable. We mustn’t let our 
friends think we’re stand-offish 
and ‘holier-than-thou’ just be- 
cause we are Christians. By be- 
ing broad-minded about such 
things weve.a better chance of 
winning friends and influencing 
people: might even get some of 
them into the Church. And be- 
sides: why need we fear being 
contaminated by their supersti- 
tious idolatry or their bad mor- 
als? We are Christians; God will 
preserve us from all evil.”’ 


Paul learns of what’s happen- 
ing, divines what is going on in 
their minds about it, and ad- 
dresses to them a good pastoral 
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dressing-down. He appeals to the 
history of the children of Israel 
in the wilderness ages before. 
They too had been delivered by 
God from a great bondage, even 
as had these Corinthian Christians 
—erstwhile idolaters. And the Is- 
raelites, having been so wonder- 
fully persuaded of God's good 
will toward them, had grown pre- 
sumptuous. Paul even sees the 


two great sacraments of Baptism 


and the Eucharist in the expe- 
rience of the Israelites: they “all 
passed through the sea’’—mysti- 
cal baptism; and they “did all eat 
the same spiritual meat; and did 
all drink the same = spiritual 
drink: for they drank of that spir- 
itual Rock that followed them: 
and that Rock was Christ’’—mys- 
tical communion. Yes, they had 
known these signal tokens of the 
divine favor toward them; but 
they had known them “not wisely 
but too well.” For they presumed 
upon it; they took for granted 
that, no matter what they did, 
God would clear them somehow 
of the consequences. They could 
take all sorts of foolish chances— 
plunge. giddily and_ recklessly 
into  “‘occasio#ee .of sin’ —and 
somehow God would see to it 
that they came out unscathed. 
Well, says Paul, “all these 
things happened unto them for 
ensamples: and they are written 
for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come.” 
Do we suppose that we in our day 
can play  fast-and-loose with 
God’s commandments, simply 
because He has shown His lov- 
ing-kindness toward us in deliver- 
ing us from the bondage of the 
Devil? God will not be mocked: 
not even by us, whom He ev1- 
dently loves so dearly. We must 
not ‘take our salvation for 
granted: “Let him that thinketh 
he standeth beware lest he fall.” 
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If and when we are tempt 
“God is faithful’ and. “will 
the temptation also make a } 
to escape.” But the moment 
deliberately walk into tem} 
tion, with our eyes wide open, 
are serving notice to God that 
are challenging Him to “get 
out of it if Heweéanees Ve 
tempting Him, making tria 
Him. 

Negatively stated, the poini 
Paul’s admonition is that 
must avoid occasions of 
whenever we can, to wha 
extent it is within our powel 
see them coming and keep aj 
from them. Positively stated, 
point is that nothing is m 
perilous to the soul than a fi 
ous “broadmindedness”’ in n 
ters of spiritual risk and a c 
sure assumption that “God we 
me to have this good time, an 
there are any perils in it H 
have to see me through somel 
—and of course He will.” 

This whole question of w 
to do with occasions: of sin — 
how to live in this world with 
being of it is a vital question, 
just to a few cloistered souls, 
to every Christian who is w 
ing at his religion. It is true 
the Christian need not and n 
not cut himself off from his. 
lows; but it is also true th 
Christian must dare to be at | 
sufhciently “different” to mak 
clear to the world that he foll 
a demanding Lord who asks n 
of His followers than that t 
be “good mixers” and “bri 
minded.” We shall have tem 
tions enough, God knows, 
out going out of our way to 
them. And God will permit 
temptation to overtake us tha’ 
can’t overcome, with His 


_ cious help; but that refers to 


which we car 
deliberate wall 


temptation 
avoid. Our 
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the way of temptation is, as 
d above, in itself a challenge 
od. Paul’s appeal to history 
ry sound. If we in our day 
r to know what happens 
n people follow this dare- 
| attitude toward temptation 
ve need to do is to see what 


happened to all others who’ 


tried it 


1E GOSPEL—Luke 15:11-32. 
verybody, I suppose, im- 
es that he understands this 
ime parable perfectly: that 
e’s so much of the “simplicity 
od” in it that even wayfaring 
, though fools, cannot err 
ein. Let’s begin with going 
“our premises with a fallacy- 
ctor; we may be dead wrong 
2t something. 
am indebted to Drs. Easton 
Robbins for setting me 
ight on one very important 
ut. I. had always taken for 
ited that the father in the 
ible is intended to be taken 
_ perfect human counterpart 
sod. Probably 99 readers of 
y 100 assume that without 
stion. But look again at v. 29, 
ch ‘indicates that the fa- 
“s treatment of the elder 
ther has been niggardly and 
sh, and that the youth has 
d reason to complain.” 
sre’s another detail about this 
er that throws further into 
stion the idea that he is a hu- 
1 image of God: that is his 
ness in letting an adventur- 
and irresponsible lad have his 
le patrimony to gratify an 
lescent caprice. We hope God 
1ore prudent than that! 
ou might not consider it 
essary, but.my feeling is that 
ought to mention at least the 
nts noted above about the 
abolic father and God the 
her. For the chances are that 
st of our people have misread 
story in this particular way. 


Jne may say of course that the 


aston and Robbins: The Eternal Word 
1e Modern World. Scribner's, 1937. 191. 


father in the parable is an ap- 
proximate human counterpart of 
God. But our. Lord’s point 
clearly is that if a normally de- 
cent human father, like this one, 
will deal mercifully and forgiv- 
ingly with the returning scape- 
grace, “how much more will 
God be ready to care for the re- 
turning soul?” 

The preacher may want to con- 
centrate attention upon _ the 
words “when he came to him- 
self.’ Trench, in his famous 
Notes on the Parables, pointed 
out “that to come to one’s self, 
and to come to God, are one and 
the same thing; that when we 


2 Ibid, 191. 
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truly find ourselves we find Him; 
or rather having found Him, find 
also ourselves.”’ There is a tre- 
mendous sermon here. 


Principal J. S. Whale of Cam- 
bridge suggests an interpretation 
of the parable as a whole which 
provides at once a key to the 
meaning and a framework for a 
sound expository sermon: 


“The parable of the Prodigal 
Son is an immortal illustration 
of this attempt to do business 
with God as though he were not 
the Holy Father but a banker 
keeping a debit and credit ac- 
count with us. The attitude of 
both the sons was commercial. 
The younger son wanted an over- 


Fr. Angelico 


St. Laurence 
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draft; the elder brother wanted 
to open a deposit account. And 
the latter is sin at its deepest and 
deadliest.’ 


The Tenth Sunday After Trinity 


THE EPISTLE—I Corinthians 


2225 Ea ee 


I believe there is the kernel of 
a great sermon in a verse here 
that we can easily overlook, 
namely v. 3: “Wherefore I give 
you to understand, that no man 
speaking by the Spirit of God 
calleth Jesus accursed; and that no 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghost.” But the 
preacher will have to look into 
the peculiar situation of the Co- 
rinthian church to get the force 
and point of it, whether he works 
that picture into the sermon or 
not. Can it be that somebody ac- 
tually had got up in the assembly 
at Corinth and shouted “Jesus is 
accursed, and that the scandal 
had been referred to St. Paul for 
an episcopal judgment? Fantastic 
though it seems, there may be 
just such an incident in the back- 
ground. Paul is emphatic on the 
point that a person can be pos- 
sessed of a spirit other than the 
Holy Spirit, and that we must 
learn to distinguish between in- 
spirations that are of God and 
those that are of the devil. But 
Mgr. Kriox may be right in say- 
ing that the reference to the blas- 
phemy, “Jesus. is accursed,’’ is 
simply an Hebraic way of em- 
phasizing, by contrast, the fact 
that-" no man can say Jesus 1s 
the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

The important thing here, and 
this is the substance of the ser- 


mon, is that the supreme work of 


the Holy Ghost is to reveal to us 
the divine lordship of Jesus. 
Flesh and blood cannot reveal 
this to us. It can not be estab- 
lished by the logic of human 
philosophy. We know the lord- 


3 J. S. Whale, Christian Doctrine. Macmil- 
lan, 1942. 40. 
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Duccio 


The Hidden Deity 


ship, we behold the hidden Deity 
of Jesus, by faith: and faith is of 
course a gift, and a fruit of the 
Spirit. 

How translate this truth from 
the realm of theology to the 
realm of human _ experience? 
That is the preacher’s only real 
problem. And there’s a line in 
Bruce Marshall’s Father Mala- 
chis Miracle that supplies, I 
think, an adequate bridge. Two 
of the characters in that story are 
Mr. and Mrs. Alastair Succoth. 
(I won’t summarize the story 
here, because any priest who 
doesn’t know it well ought to be 


ashamed of himself.) Fat 
Malachi’s miracle has got e\ 
Mrs. Succoth to thinking to 
point where she’s a little | 
brassily worldly than usual, ¢ 
with a troubled mind she a 
her husband: “What's your of 
ion of Christ, Alastair?” 
squirms a little, and repl: 
“Oh, I don’t know.” De@ 
enough sort of fellow, I supps 
but not exactly my line....N 
do have another little drink, 
girl. It'll do you good, I tell yo 
There is no earthly use try 


“to prove the lordship of Jesus 


an Alastair Succoth as he is. 
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n't what it takes to see it. Only 

Holy Ghost can provide that 
acity for receiving the central 
th of truths, and He can’t pro- 
e that until Alastair Succoth 
ready to receive it. Faith, 
ich alone “our outward sense 
riending makes our inward 
on clear,’ is a spiritual gift, 
| it can be received only by 
1 who is spiritually disposed 
feceive it. [he character 
Med above has no taste for 
rist; “not exactly my line!” 
rist the Lord never puts Him- 
in line with anybody: we 
st make at least a beginning 
ard putting ourselves in line 
h Him. Then the Holy Ghost 
ckens the seed of faith in our 
ls; then we begin to see Him 
| to know Him as He really is: 
Lord of life and Captain of 
salvation. 


HE GOSPEL—St. Luke 19:41-46. 


)bviously, the things which 
onged to the peace of Jerusa- 
|, the things upon which alone 
n that city so dear to God 
Id stand secure, were justice 
| mercy and the love of God. 
at our Lord found in the 
mple shows clearly enough 
at Jerusalem was trying to live 
When even the shrine of a so- 
y has become a den of thieves 
re isn’t much hope for a re- 
eve from the doom that awaits 


Where there is no vision of | 


se things which belong to 
h our temporal and our eter- 
peace the people must surely 
ish. ‘This is the Christian phi- 
yphy of history. In presenting 
ve have a wealth of corrobora- 
> evidence for its truth to draw 
m the history of nations and 
ilizations. In this connection 
10ld ‘Toynbee’s Study of His- 
y is the latest and in many re- 
cts the greatest document we 
e. Don’t overlook the fact 
t the gigantic disasters of our 


e have made “the man in the: 


vs’ well-nigh desperately his- 
ically minded. There are both 


doom and hope in the philosophy 
of history which our Lord here 
proclaims. The doom falls upon 
the urbs terrena when it wars 
against the wrbs caelestis. But if 
the urbs terrena will make its 
peace with the wrbs caelestis and 
accept its laws it is actually incor- 
porated into the City of God, and 
Heaven is actualized upon earth 
even in the earthly affairs of 
mortal men. This is our hope. 
But our present society, no less 
than Jerusalem of old, must 
make its peace with God and ac- 
cept His terms before it is too 
late. We Christians know the 


things that belong to our peace; 


and in this moment of decision 
all of God's people must be 
prophets, declaring to a_perish- 
ing world the terms of its salva- 


tion, if we are to avert the doom 


that laid Jerusalem level with the 
ground. 


St. Clare 


“dence is 
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The Eleventh Suriday After 
Trinity 

THE EPISTLE—I Corinthiaiy 

151-11. 

The only way to do justice to 
this Epistle is to preach a com- 
pletely expository sermon. The 
integrating theme is: the power 
and reality. of the now-living 
Christ. 


The point to make at the start 
is that the people who set up an 
antithesis of Bible versus tradi- 
tion are hopelessly wrong. Verses 
1-3 make it clear and plain that 
for St. Paul, at least, the Gospel 
itself is a tradition. The Bible 
is actually Holy ‘Tradition fe- 
duced to writing. “I delivered 
unto you fitst of all that which 
I also received’”’—i. e. the Gospel 
tradition. I have read somewhere 
in a liberal biography that St. 
Paul was “not a traditionalist’! 
It is hard to think of him, if we 
read his epistles carefully, as be- 
ing anything but a_ tradition- 
alist. He was most scrupulous 
about delivering what he had re- 
ceived as Gospel: that, all of that, 
and nothing but that. You need 
not make a major point of this in 
your sermon, but I think very 
many people need to have the 
matter put straight to them: the 
Gospel itself—whether preached 
in the first century or the twen- 
tieth—is tradition. 

Verses 3-7 contain the cumula- 
tive evidence for the truth of the 
Resurrection. As you see, the evi- 
impressive, and _ espe- 
cially on two counts: the number 
of the witnesses and the character 
of the witnesses. 


The assertion of v. 8 calls for 
special comment. St. Paul is in 
our position as a Christian, in 
that he had not known the Lord 
“after the flesh’? nor had he been 
among those witnesses to the Res- 
urrection who had seen the risen 
Lord during the Great Forty 
Days. In other words, his dealing 
had been with the ascended, 
heavenly Christ—as is ours. 
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Christ had appeared to him; he 
had ‘‘seen”’ the Lord. This vision 


of God in Christ is no more de- 


nied to us than it was to him. It 
is not only a possibility under the 
present dispensation, when 
Christ reigns in Heaven, but a 


necessity for our salvation. @hinise9 


tianity 1s not a code or a creed or 
even a “way of life,” essentially; 
it 1s actual communion and fel- 
lowship with the living Lord. We 
can, and we must, see Jesus: not 
just remember Him. The fact 
that to St. Paul on the Damascus 
Road was vouchsafed a miracu- 
lous vision is incidental to this 
argument and in no wise alters 
the fact. 

Verse g: Paul calls himself 
‘the least of the apostles,” not 
because he had not happened to 
be among those who had com- 
panied with the Lord in the days 
of His flesh but because he had 
persecuted the church. We are 
not* to suppose that Peter and 
James and John had any pecul- 
iar advantage over us simply be- 
cause they were present with 
Christ at the ‘Transfiguration, 
etc. and we were not. For us, as 
for them, the only necessary 
bond “of union with Christ as 
faith and love. 

What follows, the recollection 
of what God’s grace had. done 
with the former persecutor of the 
Way, suggests an interesting, and 
homiletically fruitful, compari- 
son of St. Paul and Judas. Both 


had persecuted Christ; each re- , 


alized the enormity of his sin; to 
each was God’s pardon offered. 
But Judas experienced remorse 
unto death, Paul repentance 
unto life. If Paul “labored more 
abundantly than they all’ it was 
because. he was the ideal peni- 
tent. Grace seems to bring forth 
peculiarly rich fruits in souls 
chastened by the memory of past 
transgressions. 


THE GOSPEL—St. Luke 18:9-14. 


It would surely be gratuitous 
for me to “point the moral” of this 


tale. Anybody can see it, and all 
the preacher has to do with it is 
to help his hearers to see it a bit 
more fully and clearly than be- 
fore. He will concentrate upon 
bringing out the overtones and 
implications. 

A few reminders of things that 
ought to go into the sermon: 

(1) There is no condemna- 
tion here of the things the Phari- 
see had been doing in the course 
of his moral endeavor: fasting, 
tithing, etc. ‘The fact that he took 
the wrong attitude toward the 
formalities of his religion cer- 
tainly does not mean that the 
formalities were wrong in them- 
selves. It is all the more to be re- 
gretted that a man who had been 
doing so much that was genu- 
inely good and certainly pleasing 
in God’s sight should have burnt 
his own righteousness to cinders 
with his pride, ‘The point is here 
that pride turns even heroic 
goodness to the ashes of spiritual 
futility. 

(2) The story is an ever- 
timely argumentum ad homi- 
nem, and it fits nobody better 
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than every person who is Iil 
to be ie the preacher’s ra 
as he. expounds it: that 
churchgoers and Christians 
sorts. Ihe Devil’s favorite t 
seems to be to encourage u: 
the practice of our reli 
rather than to discourage us f; 
it, with the hope that somewl 
along the line we'll begin to « 
gratulate ourselves upon | 
splendidly we are “putting ¢ 
God’s program.” Who among 
escapes this deadly temptatic 

(3) The tragedy of Pk 
saism is that there is no real h 
innit. The Pharisee believes | 
he has already arrived. The ° 
son who sees his dreadful in: 
quacy, as the publican saw 


‘but trusts in the sufficiency of 


vine grace to carry him, throt 
can look to God, even while 
afar off, and say with Paracel 

I shall arrive!’ The differe 


between the two men, as we 
them in the Temple, lies in t 
potentialities. With the one tl 
is nothing that God can do; 1 
the other there is nothing | 
God cannot. do. 
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Impressions of the Holy Cross Mission 


f may, perhaps, seem to you 
rather exaggerated language, 
but ever since I arrived at 
ahun, I have felt as if I were 
ng in the immediate time 
yr our Lord’s Resurrection. 
came out expecting to find a 
Mission, but what I did find 
a family of sincere and 
ple worshippers. ‘True, many 
the people have not a great 
| of understanding of the 
m, 'but as they kneel in 
irch, one feels God has vouch- 
d to them a glimpse of His 
e. 
flere are two or three inci- 
ts of their prayer life. On 
undy Thursday an old Chris- 
1 woman made her Confession 
came straight up to the Altar 
Repose, knelt on the Altar- 
» and said her penance aloud. 
the step below her knelt a 
ng woman keeping a Watch 
h her baby on her back, drub- 
g gently on it and at intervals 
ng his head under arm to see 
at mother was doing; both ab- 
itely unself-conscious. 
The School-boys took the 
tch during the early part of 
night and there was not a 
gle one who fidgeted or 


ked about, and practically in - 


ry case after their quarter of 
hour’s watch, they knelt on in 
Chapel for a few minutes, ob- 
usly offering up their Watch. 
e School-girls also kept their 
ernoon Watch with great rev- 
nce. 


\ week or two ago, a small 
tle of palm oil was put in the 
lection. The night before, 
re had been a storm, and two 
ristians who had just spread 
t their palm kernels for mak- 


‘the oil in a shed with a leaky. 


yf, prayed that the kernels 
ght not be spoiled; and so, 
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when they found them all right, 
their first idea was to offer back 
to GOD part of what He had 
saved for them. A last story,— 
man owed ten dollars, and unless 
he could find it by the next day, 
he would be “‘put in stick.’ He 
prayed much but by the time he 
went to bed he was no nearer 
getting the money. In the morn- 
ing when he went out of his hut, 
he found a large dead bush hog. 
No one claimed it, so he was able 
to sell it for twelve dollars and 
pay his debt! 

I was specially glad to be with 
the Mission for Holy Week and 
Easter. All three nights of ‘Tene- 
brae, the Church was full, even 
though only a minority could 
follow the Service. There was a 
grand storm—lightning, crashing 
thunder and rain—towards the 
finish of the Wednesday ‘Tene- 
brae, which just seemed to be a 
fitting end to it. Good Friday 
again, hardly a Christian or Cate- 
chumen was absent from the 
greater part of the Three Hours’ 
Devotion; and then on Holy 
Saturday came all the Easter 
Ceremonies, amongst which was 
the Baptism of baby Grace Cath- 
erine, the fourth daughter of 
Seminarist Christopher Kande- 
kai and Sadie, his wife. On Easter 
Day several new Christians made 
their First Communion. It was, 
indeed, a time of heart-felt 
thanksgiving. 

On Low Sunday, forty hearers, 
of whom twenty-one were 
School-boys, received their Cross 
and became Catechumens, and 
from now onwards are admitted 
into GOD’S House to share in 
the Church’s worship. 

Father Prior was simply splen- 
did in the way in which he made 
arrangements for me to see every 
side of the work, providing ham- 


mock-boys if the trek was in the 
least long, and everything pos- 
sible being done for my comfort. 
I had a great three days’ trek with 
Sister Andrina: first we went to 
see the D. C. at Kolahun, who is 
very friendly to the Mission, and 
then on to Dambu and Kpangi- 
heimba. In both of these little 
towns they gave us a great wel- 
come, and it was wonderful the 
way in which they came cluster- 
ing round Sister Andrina talking 
nineteen to the dozen, and seem- 
ing to understand her perfectly 
though she tells me her vocabu- 
lary of Bandi 1s still very limited. 
In both places there is a little 
Church, and we had _ well-at- 
tended “God-palaver” both at 
night and in the morning before 
they started to their work. Of 
course, I needed an interpreter 
and at first I found it rather difh- 
cult to keep the thread of what I 
was trying to get over to them, 
but they listened attentively, and 
I felt that we were “worshipping 
together.” 

From Bolahun itself, I went to 
two other nearer places. Yeng- 
belahun, where we had the serv- 
ice in the Palaver House. There 
are not a great many Christians 
there, but the number is increas- 
ing; three Hearers gave in their 
names the night I was there. One 
of them on being asked his name, 
gave it as “Every Day’’—and 
sehen we queried it, he said it was 
his funny name and he wished to 


be called by it! 


Pujehun, which is a tiny town, 
was the other place I went to. 
There only a few came to the 
service as the message to say we 
were coming had gone astray. 
They brought their wooden 
stools out in front of a hut and we 
sat round in a circle. Three 
of the Pujehun people were 
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amongst the forty who received 
the Cross on Low Sunday. 

Between the Convent and Pu- 
jehun is a swamp, so we generally 
have to go a long way round, but 
as it was the end of the dry season 
eur interpreter boy thought we 
might try the swamp. He begged 
a sturdy sapling tree from the 
Chief, which he carried on his 
shoulder, and when we got to a 
damp place he threw it down and 
holding his hand we successfully 
managed to walk along to dry 
ground again. 

The work of the Schools, both 
boys and girls, seems to be going 
ahead splendidly, and one gets 
the very strong impression that 
the education they are receiving 
is, of course, first and foremost, 
one that will make them true 
Christians, but also is educating 
them to fit them for the ordinary 
life they will be leading, and is 
not one that will make them dis- 
contented with their home con- 
ditions. The girls have a rice 
farm of their own and are taught 
how to cultivate it properly. 


The Hospital 


The other big piece of Mission 
Work is the Hospital, which has 
had no doctor for some years 
now, but in spite of this serious 
drawback, is dealing magnifi- 
cently with all the various ills 
and accidents that are brought to 
it. Menjo, the head-dresser, was 
trained (I think) under Doctor 
Veatch, and has real surgeor’s 
fingers, doing things which any 
doctor might be proud of doing. 
“Bakai, another dresser, does the 
microscopic work which is, of 
course, invaluable for diagnosis 
purposes, and Olive Gray (Sem- 
-inarist Vani Gray’s wife) is in 
charge of the in-patients—gives 
out medicines and generally is 
of the greatest assistance to Sister 
Hilary. Three mornings a week 
_Out-patients are attended to, the 
_average number each day being 
_round about a hundred. Then a 
-kind donor. has given the Hospi- 


tal money for penicillin, so that 
many. lives are being saved 
through injections of this won- 
derful drug. But the Mission 
does badly need a doctor. 

The friendliness and kindness 
of everyone, beginning with the 
Fathers and ending with a tiny 
boy of four, has been a revelation 
to me, and a source of great joy. 
Almost every day since I have 
been here, someone has come to 
see the “Big Mother’’—bringing 
her a “Dash’’—live chickens, eggs, 
rice, pineapples, vegetables, all 
sorts of things,—and now on my 
last Sunday here, I have been 
given what IJ shall always value as 
a remembrance of my _ very 


your Heavenly Father. 


give you the details. 


Wsre 


“Whom shall I send, and Who will go for Us?” 


“Whom shall I send,’ God asks, 
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blessed and happy visit to ] 
hun—a plaque portraying 
Lady and the Holy Child ca 
by the very gifted Monastery 
penter, Sappi. The woot 
lighter round the Holy CI 
Head and gives the i impressi¢ 
a halo. 

I could go on writing a 
deal more about the Mission 
I think this gives you my gel 
impressions, and this mo; 


visit to Bolahun has cert 
been an epoch-making one it 
life. I feel it is a very great fF 
lege that the Sisters of the 1 
“Name are allowed to share ir 
work of winning souls for (¢ 
in this Hinterland of Liberi: 


Can it be that you are the man? Ask yourself, or rather, ask 


Six thousand miles away, in the heart of the African 
Bush, there are over three hundred native boys and girls in 
the schools of the Holy Cross Mission, seven evangelists, four 
earnest aspirants for Holy Orders, waiting to be taught; there 
are five Sisters, a hospital full of patients, a big congregation 
at St. Mary’s Church, waiting your priestly ministrations; 
twenty outstations (soon to be twenty-one) each with its group 
of catechumens wanting regular instruction for Baptism; be- 
side all these, thousands of pagan people, many of them have 
never heard the name of Jesus. Is it you they are waiting for? 


Father Raymond Alan Gill has just returned after a splen- 
did ministry as a secular Priest on our staff. When Father 
Packard leaves Africa next winter for his furlough, there will 
be only two Fathers and a Brother to minister to countless 
souls. What sound, healthy young Priest will devote the next 
two or three years of his life to help carry forward an ex- 
panding work for Christ? The Father Superior will gladly 


“and who will go for 
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A Defense of Anglican Orders and Catholicity 


stolic Succession and Angli- 
se by Felix L. Cirlot, pri- 
ly printed. 
postolic Succession and An- 
nism is a carefully reasoned, 
irably indexed, concise and 
larly work, the expressed 
»0se Of which is “the discov- 
and establishment of the 
h’ about Anglican Orders 
catholicity. A thoughtful 
van has dubbed it “the most 
iculously honest book” he 
ever read. 
Ss major 
u 

The official position of 
licanism regarding the Min- 
- is definitely and strongly 
10lic. 

The adherents of the Prot- 
nt viewpoint are justified in 
ning only that the Anglican 
ch tolerates their position, 
that she either officially holds 
ven permits such a position. 

a herefore: (a) Ihe Ro- 
1 Catholic attack stands re- 
d; and b) those within the 
irch holding a position based 
an erroneous interpretation 
er official teaching, must rec- 
ize themselves as being under 
ain restrictions and moral ob- 
tions. 

The possible criticism that 

Anglican Churches have 
n too tolerant does not re- 
re an admission that they 
e erred in this direction sufh- 
tly to un-church themselves. 
ne of the most valuable con- 
utions of the book is the dis- 
ion and establishment of the 
ect canons for determining 
official position of the Angli- 
Church and of interpreting 

official formularies. Conse- 
ntly, of special importance to 


conclusions are 


se within the Church is Ap-. 


dix A, On Loyalty. 
in outstanding advantage of 


By FELIX L? CIRLOT 


Fr. Cirlot’s book over others on 
this subject is the fact that it has 
been written since the most re- 
cent and strongest statement of 
the Roman side of the case. On 
the Anglican side Edward Den- 
ny’s detailed Papalism (1912) 
and even more so Arthur 
Lowndes’ two-volume work Vin- 
dication of Anglican Orders 
(1897), valuable as they are, 
must nevertheless be found out 
of date on many details on which 
recent progress has been made. 


Even by a most conservative 
estimate, the abundance of accu- 
rately condensed material, the 
pervading atmosphere of com- 
plete and charitable fairness, and 
above all the importance of the 
subjects treated, make Fr. Cir- 
lot’s work worthy of that careful 
and critical study which he him- 
self requests in his Preface. An 
indication of the true merits of 
Apostolic Succession and Angli- 
canism is manifest in these words 
written by a Holy Cross Father to 


Fr. Cirlot: “My own considered 
judgment is that you have done a 
service to many more than will 
read this book as a whole, or be 
able to follow its argument. Its - 
painstaking fairness will influence 
many others as well. May it be 


studied by all who are able!” 


* 


Important Nore: Unexpected increase in 


costs of publication has necessitated raising 
the price to $4. 


Book Notes 


Scrap-Book of J. O. by Erica 
Oxenham is a biography of her 
father, John Oxenham. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Inc. New 
York, 177 pages. $2.25). A Testi- 
monial to Grace by Avery Dulles 
is the story of Mr. Dulles conver- 
sion to the Roman Church. 
(Sheed & Ward, New York, 121 
pages. $1.50) . Some Notes on the 
Alcohol - Problem by — Deets 
Pickett. (Abington-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville. 
27 pages. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
$.50) . 


The Library at Holy Cross 
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Z A Letter From ) London 


DEAR SiR 


In the March 1947 number 
of the Holy Cross Magazine there 
are three paragraphs about All 
Saints’ Margaret St., written more 
in sorrow than in anger. They 
tell of the separation of the men 
and women in this church, and 
not quite accurately. May I be al- 
lowed a few words in explana- 
tion? For we have such happy 
memories of our numerous vVisi- 
tors from the United States; I 
should not like them to be de- 
terred from coming in future. 


First of all I would wish to 
say to the lady in question how 
sorry I am for the embarrassment 
she was caused when she found 
that quite inadvertently she had 
placed herself in the men’s seats. 
A sidesman ought to have been at 
hand to help. 


The complete segregation of 
the sexes at worship is a custom 
of the greatest antiquity. Of that 
there is neither time nor need to 
write. For here at All Saints’ we 
are not being archaistic, but only 
very practical. 

It was during the Catholic Re- 
vival in the last century that the 
custom was started in England— 
but only in certain churches—of 
reserving some seats for men 
only. This is true of such repre- 
sentative churches as S. Alban’s 
Holborn, S. John the Divine 
Kennington and All Saints’ Clif- 
ton. (Now those three churches 
are in ruins through enemy ac- 
tion.) 


Here in Margaret St. that cus- 
tom has always been observed. In 
the centre of this church on the 
Gospel side twelve rows of chairs 
are reserved for women only, and 
on the Epistle side eleven rows 
for men only. The rest of the 
chairs in the centre of the 
church, some fifteen rows, and 
all those in the two aisles are free 
for men or women. So there is 


plenty of room for men who want 
to sit with their women folk. 

There are good reasons for this 
arrangement. Men are shy crea- 
tures and when they come to 
church by themselves, they do 
not want to sit squeezed in be- 
tween two fur coats. Then, an- 
other reason: Women are more 
patient than men; they do not 
mind how early they come to 
church, if only they can secure 
their favourite seat with a good 
view of the altar. If no seats were 
reserved for the weaker sex—and 
men certainly are that as regards 
church going—what would hap- 
pen? The men coming in five 
minutes before the service be- 
gins, but only five minutes, 
would find that all the seats from 
which the sanctuary can be seen, 
were occupied by women. They 
would always have to sit in the 
aisles. 

I believe it is true to say that 
more men come to a church 


where it is known that some seats - 


are reserved for men only. I am 
sure that the many sailors, sol- 
diers and air-men who came to 


All Saints’ during the war, 
cially strangers from the Doi 
ions and the States, were grat 
for this arrangement. 


There is another poin 
would like to make: A bo 
brought up as a Christian. 
goes out to work and in 
heathen atmosphere there 
soon suggested that religion 
church going is just a kid’s g 
He comes to All Saints’ and si 
the seats reserved for men ¢ 


‘He finds himself worshipping 


tween an American General 
an English Admiral, witl 
young market gardener just 
hind him and a Harley St. - 
tor in front, with a farmer {| 
Wales quite near and a Mer 
of Parliament beyond him. 
this is a great support to his I 
when he returns to work on } 
day. 
I am, Sir, your obedient serv 
Cyril E. Tomkit 


All Saints Vicarage 
Margaret St. 
W111 London. 
May 26 


The Approach to Holy Cross 
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Bes Will Grambling 


NE of our chaplains has 
written a strange criti- 
cism of the missionary 

rk of our Church which was 
plished in the February issue 
the Holy Cross Magazine. He 
nits the value and necessity of 
h work and lauds the way in 
ich the missionaries and _ na- 
> clergy ministered in many 
es to our armed forces during 
hostilities. The unity of faith 
pite differences of race and 
guage is recognized gener- 
ly as a Catholic Christian 
uld do. But a “high-ranking 
cer’ whom he met in Shang- 
launched into a “tirade of 
isive language’’ against mis- 
as which seems to have 
ipsed all the chaplain’s pre- 
us good impressions. Certain 
veralities are stated in censure 
us, but all so vaguely that it 
1ard to see what basis in con- 


By MONTGOMERY H. THROOP 


crete fact they can have had. The 
said officer complained of “lazy 
priests enjoying a measure of 
Oriental luxury.” In all probabil- 
ity he himself was drawing a sti- 
pend with allowances amounting 
to ten times as much as any 
priest, American or Oriental, in 
India or China and consequently 
had far greater luxuries at his 
command. And as for laziness, 
that is what almost every priest 
in every land is charged with by 
those who don’t know. Mention is 
made of parishes that left the 
Church when American contacts 
were severed. In.a few cases this 
did occur in Japan, due to gov- 
ernmental pressure. But em- 
phatically it was not the case in 
China. And in Japan the major- 
ity of our own clergy and laity 
were loyal to “the Holy Catholic 
Church” despite dire threats and 


even imprison ment. 


The Bell Tower 


The chaplain admits that in 
the American armed forces as 
among the Israelites under Moses 
in the wilderness the habit of 
erumbling was highly devel- 
oped: with it goes a violent dis- 
like of “all Oriental people ex- 
cept the Japanese.’ A friend of 
mine recently discharged tells 
me that G.I. Joe with few excep- 
tions not only dislikes and de- 
spises the Japanese, Chinese, and 
Indians alike, but that the same 
attitude prevails wherever Amer- 
ican service men are statloned— 
in Italy, France, Germany etc. 
Truly the chaplain is right in de- 
claring that such is “not a 
healthy atmosphere for develop- 
ing missionary- minded Chris- 
tians.”” The fault obviously does 
not le entirely with the mission- 
aries or with the people for 
whom they are giving their lives. 


The final suggestion that Cath- 
olic-minded Churchmen should 
give only to such priests and sta- 
tions as conform exactly to their 
idea of what should be, is simi- 
lar to what certain fundamental- 
ists among the Presbyterians 
have done. They have formed a 
nice little sect with their own 
missionary society and no one 
who fails to teach that the world, 
as we know it, was created in six 
days of twenty-four hours each 
can share in their movement. 
The proposal is as though an ar- 
dent admirer of our Air Force 
should demand that all the 
money that he paid in taxes be 
spent on airplanes and aviation 
and none.go to such obsolete 
branches of the army as the in- 
fantry (too mediocre!) or the 
artillery (too intellectual!) . The 
true Catholic surely is he who 
says with St. Paul, “In every way 
Christ is proclaimed; and in that 
I rejoice.” Let us stow the grum- 
bling and get on with the job. 
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NEW RECORDS 


—The Listener { 


Identification 


Chopin: Les Sylphides. Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra, Arthur Fied- 
ler, conductor. RCA-Victor 
DM-1119. Three 12-inch discs. 
$3.85. 


Technical 


Delightful recording — clear, 
crisp, and brilliant reading. 


| 


Comment 


Les Sylphides is one of the standard works of the balle 
repertory. The delightful Chopin music has been orches: 
trated many times (this recorded version is by Ander. 
son and Bodge) and has been danced by our leading 
dancers. 


Stravinsky: Symphony in 
Three Movements. The New 
York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra, Igor Stravinsky, 
conductor. Columbia Master- 
works MM-680. Three 12-inch 
discs. $4.00. 


Brilliant and well balanced re- 
cording. 


Weill: Street Scene Excerpts 
from the Broadway production. 
Anne Jeffreys, Brian Sullivan, 
Polyna Stoska, and other mem- 
bers of the. original company. 
Maurice Abravanel, conductor. 
Columbia Masterworks MM- 
683. Six 12-inch discs. $7.00. 


Finian’s Rainbow. With mem- 
bers of the original cast—Ella 
Logan, Donald Richards, David 
Wayne, and the Lyn Murray 
Singers. Ray Charles, director. 
Columbia MM-686. Six 10-inch 
discs. $5.50. 


Please Give Thanks With Us: 


Splendid recording of the mu- 
sical version of Elmer Rice’s 
play of New York City tene- 
ment house life. The singing is 
excellent and there is sufficient 
talking interpolated to carry 
the thread of the story. 


Stravinsky’s Symphony in Three Movements, dedicatec 
to the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra it 
appreciation of twenty years’ happy association with thi 
organization, was written in 1945. The composer state 
that this symphony has no program, although “thers 
may be\traces of the sharp and shifting events... l 
the tension ., . and at last cessation and relief... of thi 
arduous time.” The symphony is composed in the exae 
opposite of the traditional symphonic form. It is buil 
on a principle which conceives of music as a successior 
of clearly outlined planes, united through a steadilj 
evolving organic force. The rhythmic drive and excitin; 
intermingling of themes is reminiscent of the compose 
of the Sacre du Printemps. . 


Kurt Weill has prepared an interesting and appropriat 
score for this musical version of one of our first-rat 
plays. The values of Elmer Rice’s drama are sustained 
in fact, enhanced, in the musical version. 


Reasonably good recording. 


For God’s blessings upon the 


Community Retreat at Holy 
Cross Monastery from Mon- 
day, July. gist until Friday, 


August ist. 


For the sermons preached by 
Father Parker at St. Michael’s 


Church, Hays, Kansas and at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Silver- 


dale, Kansas. 


For a Quiet Day conducted by 


Father ‘Tiedemann at St. An- 
drews’, Yardley, Pennsylvania. 
For Father ‘Tiedemann’s work as 


Chaplain ‘at the 


Young 


People’s Summer Conference, 


Alfred, New York. 
For Father 


Baldwin’s work as 


Chaplain at the Priest’s Insti- 


tute, Kent, Connecticut. 


RETREATS AT 
HOLY CROSS: 


Finian’s Rainbow is one of the great successes of thi 
current New York theatrical season. It is a miserabl 
mixture of fake folklore, spurious Irish characters, stupi 
lyrics, and banal tunes. This reviewer is definitely no 
interested in how things are getting on in Glocca Morra 


HAVE YOU MADE YOUR 


RETREAT? 


SEMINARISTS: September 8th-12th 
(Monday evening thru Friday Mass), 
Conductor: Fr. Baldwin 


PRIESTS: September 15th-19th 
(Monday evening thru Friday Mass), 
Conductor: Fr. Kroll 


For accommodations please write AT ONCE to the Guest Master 


HOLY CROSS, WEST PARK, N. Y. 


OTHER RETREATS BY ARRANGEMENT 


~~ 
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Community Notes 


HE Father Superior has 

delegated to the Assistant 

Superior, Father Kroll, the 
e and responsibilities of Fa- 
t-in-Charge of the Mother 
use. A similar arrangement 
worked well in times past and 
bles the Superior to devote 
re time and attention to the 
eral affairs of the Commu- 


i will facilitate matters all 
ind if requests to visit and 
ler matters relating to the 
mastery at West Park be sent 
fct to “Ihe Reverend Leo- 
ld Kroll, Assistant Superior, 
H. C.” This applies to re- 
ests for preaching assignments 
members stationed at the 
other House, save those in- 
lving the Superior himself. 


When we withdrew from our 
nporary work at Nixon, Ne- 
da, we made it plain that we 
1 so with the hope of estab- 
hing ourselves in a more 
nsely populated area of the Pa- 
ic Coast. We are now seriously 
nsidering a site net far from 
e city of Santa Barbara. ‘This 
yuld set us midway between 
o centers of enthusiastic sym- 
thy with our life’ and work; 
n Francisco and San Diego. It 
yuld put us as near, to all prac- 
al purposes, to what is now the 
ird largest city in the United 
ates, Los Angeles, as West Park 
to New York. The mileage is 
ghtly greater but this is more 
an compensated for by better 
ansportation facilities. 

Recently, the Superior visited 
nta Barbara and the Order is 
yw negotiating for a building in 
e neighborhood which is 
liquely suitable for a monas- 
ry and retreat-center. Please 
ay that God will give us the 
eans to buy this establishment, 
it be His Holy Will. 


Through the loving generosity 
of two friends of the Order the 
great rose window in the west 
wall of St. Augustine’s Chapel 
has been filled with beautiful 
colored glass. There are nine 
round panels. The largest and 


central one pictures the Ascen-. 


sion of our Lord and around it 
are grouped eight smaller ones, 
of the Annunciation, the Visita- 
tion, the Holy Birth, the Baptism 
of our Lord, the Miracle at Cana, 
the Crucifixion, the Resurrec- 
tion, and the Appearance to St. 
Thomas. There are some lovely 
reds and blues and greens in the 
window. In a forthcoming issue 
of the HOLY CROSS MAGA- 
ZINE there will be a fuller and 
more worthy description of this 
munificent gift. 


We are happy in having had 
an unusually large number of 
guests during the past month, a 
number of whom made retreats. 
On the fourth of July and for 
that week-end thirty four people 
assembled in chapel and _ refec- 
tory. Because- of our limited 
numbers of guest cells, we would 
be grateful if men who wish to 
visit us at Holy Cross would 
write the Father-in-charge in 
such time that we can get a reply 
back to them. Father Kroll is 
Father-in-charge, and Father 
Baldwin is the Guestmaster. 


A unique addition to the many 
beautiful things at Holy Cross 
is a plaque carved of a deep red, 
native wood by our master car- 
penter at the Holy Cross Mission. 

The carpenter's name is Sapi. 
He is a tall young native, perhaps 
in his late twenties, and is a 
brother of our old friend Dor- 
bor, the Chief of Ndambu. 

Sapi can neither read nor write 
and speaks very little English. 
Our former carpenters taught 
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him their trade so well that he 
can produce the most compli- 
cated feats of carpentry. But who 
taught this son of the African 
bush to carve the most graceful 
figures and faces with no tools 
but a carpenter’s chisel and a 
jackknife? 

The plaque is about two 
inches thick and ten square. It 
encloses a circular medallion 
with a figure of our Lady seated 
and holding in her hands a 
simple but extraordinarily real- 
istic model of the beautiful new 
church at Bolahun (a_ goodly 
portion of which, by the way, was 
constructed by Sapi.) One of the 
Fathers sketched with a pencil a 


‘rough design on the face of the 


wood but the modelling and de- 
velopment are Sapi’s own. The. 
plaque and features of our Lady’s 
face are thoroughly African. 


Father Hughson gave a retreat 
for women at the Seaside Home 
at Great River, Long Island, the 
first week in June. This house 
which now for nearly two gen- 
erations has been a’ 


summer 
home -for children under the 
auspices of ‘Trinity Mission 


House, New York City, is an 
ideal place for retreats. It is se- 
cluded on the south shore of 
Long Island; the grounds are 
ample and of great beauty, while 
the house is very comfortable, 
and contains a beautiful chapel. 
There were near twenty women 
in retreat, just the number to 
allow plenty of time for confes- 
sions and spiritual conference. 
The Home is under the direction 
of the Sisters of St. Margaret, 
who are in charge of ‘Trinity 
Mission House. Father Hughson 
also preached the sermon on 
June 8th to the graduating class 
at St. Mary’s School, Peekskill, 
N. Y., and during the third week 
in June, he visited St. Francis de 
Sales House of Prayer at Doyles- 
town, Pa., for several days for 
ministrations, and conference. 
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We are grateful to the Society 
of the Oblates of Mount Calvary 
for the gift of a round stained 
glass window which has been 
placed over the Lady shrine, to 
commemorate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Society. It pictures 
the coronation of St. Mary and is 
the work of a member of the So- 
ciety. It is executed in the style 
of the twelfth century and glows 
with rich reds and blues. 

Representations of the Coro- 
nation first appeared in the 
twelfth century, and during this 
and the succeeding century un- 
derwent a curious development. 
At first our Lady was shown as 
already crowned, with our Lord 
giving her the blessing. The next 
stage, shows her being crowned 
by an angel. By the middle of the 
thirteenth.century the final stage 
was reached, in which our Lord 
Himself places the crown upon 
her head. This last seems to be 
the most common representation 
today, and is the one chosen for 
this window. 


Those who have been on lower 
Broadway in New York after 
business hours have remarked 
how deserted the city seems. At 
St. Andrew’s it is no different 
when the boys leave for home 
after commencement. Silence 
falls on the bustling, noisy cam- 
pus. It is a silence which can be 
felt. 

‘This however is not the silence 
of death, for plans for the paint- 
ing and repairing of buildings, 
‘the tidying of the campus, and 
the permanent improvements be- 
gin to appear in just a few days. 
This year the new Prior, Father 
Spencer, is trying to get started 
something which we have needed 
now for many years. That is a 
proper athletic field. 

A field for sports which is just 


a converted corn field can be: 


made to do, but from the point of 
view of a professional it is far 
from satisfactory. For several 


years now, for example, we have 
had to ask for the use of the track 
in Sewanee each Spring, for the 
training of our runners. The 
University authorities have been 
most generous in allowing us to 


use their fine Hardee Field. But: 


of course neither we nor they 
would expect that to be a perma- 
nent arrangement. 

Parents and those interested in 
various boys have been coming 
up to interview us, in an effort to 
enter their lads for the new term 
which begins September gd. 
Sometimes it is hard to say no, 
but when a prospective student 
fails to measure up to the en- 
trance requirements, there is 
nothing else to do. St. Andrews 
has definite standards, and it 
would be most unkind to admit 
any boy who would not fit into 
the school. It would be unfair 
also to those boys who can and 
do. qualify for entrance. 

Thus it is that the silence is 
only temporary, the period of 
preparation for the grand open- 
ing in September. 


The American Church Union 
is to be congratulated warmly on 
its Priests’ Institute held this year 
at Kent School June 23-27. From 
an expected sixty, the attendance 
ran up much nearer seventy-five, 


‘and some had to be turned away. 


Through the courtesy of Father 
Chalmers the members of our 
novitiate were permitted to at- 
tend as the guests of Kent School. 
Mass was celebrated daily at the 
beautiful new altar given in 
memory of the Kent. alumni 
killed in the war. In addition to 
Morning and Evening Prayer 
and Compline, in which all 
joined, the Day. Hours of the 
breviary were recited by a choir 
of Religious. The lecture sub- 
jects were timely. Dom Gregory 
Dix, O. S. B., gave an extremely 
interesting course on the signifi- 
cance of baptism and confirma- 
tion. He was followed by Fr. 
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Felix L. Cirlot,; Th. D., ong 
primitive evidence for epis 
pacy. Evening discussions W 
led by Fr. DuBois, director of) 
Institute, by Fr. Lang, by | 
Coonrad, and by Dom Grege 
The attention of clergy in ° 
Middle West is drawn to © 
similar conference to be held 
Racine, Wisconsin, Septem! 
22-26. Address inquiries to 
Rev. William Elwel, 630 ¢ 
tario Ave., Sheboygan, Wisc 


sin. 


_Father Tiedemann acted 
chaplain at the Alfred Cont 
ence for Young Church Peo 
The Conference assembled 
Alfred University, the afternc 
of June gg and closed the folk 
ing Saturday after lunch. J 
attendance, including the | 
ulty, was over two hundred. 
ther Tiedemann gave six lectu 
on the Christian Religion a 
also an evening address on — 
work of the Church at Nix 


Nevada, among the fudians. 


The annual retreat of the | 
der which lasts for ten days 1 
given this year by Father Sp 
cer. It was followed by an ann 
chapter on St. Dominic’s Day. 


Father Adams gave a series 
retreats at the Convent of 
Helena, for the Sisters of t 
name, at Versailles, Ky. 


Father Spencer and Brot 
Herbert took part at the Val 
Forge Conference for You 
People which was held at 
Wayne Military Academy, 
Wayne, Penna. The Director 
the Conference was Father L 
der, of the Church of the Gx 
Shepherd, Rosemont, Pen 
Father Spencer spoke on Rule 


Life, and Brother Herbert c 


ducted a course on the Ameri 
Church. 


IST, 1947 . 
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An Ordo of Worship and Intercession,. August-Sept., 1947 - 


Within the Octave of the Assumption B.V.M. Semidouble. W. 
gl. col. 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) for the Church or Bishop cr. pref. 
B.V.M. through the Octave unless otherwise directed. 


11th Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. 2) Assumption 
cr. pref. of Trinity. 


Within the Octave. Semidouble. W. Mass as on August 16. 
Within the Octave. Semidouble. W. Mass as on August 16. 
St. Bernard, Ab.D. Double. W. gl. col. 2) Assumption cr. 


~St. Jane Frances de Chantal, W. Double. W. gl. col. 2) Assump- 
tion cr. 


Octave of the Assumption. Greater Double. W. gl. cr. 


Vigil of St. Bartholomew. V. col. 2) of St. Mary 3) for the Church 
or Bishop. 


St. Bartholomew, Ap. Double II Cl. R. gl. col. 2) Trinity xii cr. 
pref. of Apostles L.G. Sunday. 


_ St. Louis, K.C. Double. W. gl. 


Tuesday. G. Mass of Trinity xii col. 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib. 


Wednesday. G. Mass as on August 26. 
St. Augustine, B.C.D. Double. W. gl. cr. 
Beheading of St. John Baptist. Greater Double. R. gl. 


Of St. Mary. Simple. W. gl. col. 2) of the Holy Spirit 3) for the 
Church or Bishop pref. B.V.M. (Veneration). 


13th Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. 2) St. Aidan, 
B.C. 3) of the Saints er. pref. of Trinity . 


ptember 1. St. Giles, Ab. Simple. W. gl. col. 2) of the Saints 3) 
ad lab. 


St. Stephen of Hungary, K.C. Double. W. gl. 


Wednesday. G. Mass of Trinity xiii col. 2) of the Saints 3) for 
the faithful departed 4) ad lib. 


_ Thursday. G. Mass of Trinity xiii col. 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib. 
_ Friday. G. Mass as on September 4. 
_ Of St. Mary. Simple. W. Mass as on August 30. 


14th Sunday after Trinity. Semidouble. G. gl. col. 2) of the 
Saints 3) ad lib. cr. pref. of Trinity. 


_ Nativity B.V.M. Double II Cl. W. gl. cr. pref. B.V.M. 

_ Tuesday. G. Mass of Trinity xiv col. 2) of the Saints 3) ad lib. 
. Wednesday. G. Mass as on September 9. 

_ Thursday. G. Mass as on September 9. 

_ Friday. G. Mass as on September 9. 


_ Of St. Mary. Simple. W. Mass of Nativity B.V.M. gl. col. 2) of 
the Holy Spirit 3) for the Church or Bishop pref, B.V.M. 
(Nativity) . 


_ Exaltation of the Holy Cross. Greater Double. R. gl. col. 2) 
Trinity xv cr. pref. of Passiontide L.G. Sunday. 


. Monday. G. Mass of Trinity xv col. 2) of the Saint 3) ad lib. 
. St. Cyprian, B.M. Double. R. gl. col. 2) St. Ninian, B.C. 


For the Church of God 


Thanksgiving 


noe (OveKe: 
For our Associates 
For our Teachers 


For Orders for women 


For our Benefactors 


For our preaching 
For Orders for men 


For the rulers of the world 
For conversion of sinners 
For the Faithful Departed 
For the Mother House 


For the Liberian Mission 


For the Western Work of our Order 
Thanksgiving 
For Missions 


For the Presiding Bishop 
For the peace of the world 


For all who suffer 

For the Faithful Departed 
For St. Andrew’s 
Thanksgiving 


For C. S. M. 

For the Holy Cross Press 
For our guests 

For all in retreat 

For Christian families 


For all works of mercy 


Thanksgiving for blessings on the 
Order of the Holy Cross 


For our Departed 


For all doctors and nurses 


252, 
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The People’s 
ANGLICAN MISSAL 


(American Edition) 
Size 4% x 6% 

Bound in Blue, durable, fabricated 
Cloth, with tooled cover. Printed on 
slightly tinted paper to increase legi- 
bility. 

Ordinary and Canon in two colors. 

Price $5 
At your book-store or from... 


THE FRANK GAVIN 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, L. I., New York 


Seo o roe oeseoe 
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SHRINE OF OUR LADY 
OF CLEMENCY 
Continuous Novena 
Write for Booklet 


ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH 
20th & Cherry Phila. (3) 


St. Mary’s School | 


MOUNT SAINT GABRIEL 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Modified Kent 
Plan. Under the care of the Sisters of Saint 
Mary. 


For Catalogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


BOOKS, TRACTS AND CARDS 
The Art Department 
Society St. John the Evangelist 


Bracebridge, Ont., Canada 


THE SISTERS:OF 
ST. MARY 


Altar Bread, Cards, Illuminations to order, 
Church Embroidery on Linen, St. Mary’s Con- 
vent, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Church Embroidery on Silk, St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, 407 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


oo St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla, 


SSS SUS SS SS eT Sas 


SOWERS [ 
Printing Company & 
LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 
& 

PERIODICALS and BOOKS 
GENERAL COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


PT et 


Praying for the Dead 
Litany for the Dead 
( The Last Sacraments 


“TRACTS | 


3c each $2.50 per 100 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


2013 Apple Tree St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


THE PRIESTLY WAY 
A Spiritual Retreat for Priests 
By 
DR. B. I. BELL 


With Foreword by The Rev’d Alan 
Whittemore, Superior of the Order of 
the Holy Cross. 


Cloth $1.00 


PRIEST’S PROGRESS 
A Retreat for Priests 
By 
FR. TIEDEMANN, O.H.C. 
Paper Fifty Cents 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 


SISTERS OF 
ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


St. Marguerite’s 
Home School for Girls (6-12 years) 
Ralston, N. J. 


Convent St. John Baptist 
Ralston, N. J. 


St. Hilda Guild, Inc. 


147 EAST 47th STREET 
New York 


Church Vestments, Ecclesiastical Em- 
broideries and Altar Linen. Conference 
with reference to the adornment of 
Churches. 


Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


Saint Anne’s School 


181 Appleton Street Arlington Heights 
Massachusetts 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
kindergarten through high school, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Saint Anne. Near 
Boston. Terms moderate. 
Address 


The Sister Secretary 
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BOOKS ON PRAYE 


CONTEMPLATIVE PRAYE 
Fr. Hughson, O.H.C. 
Cloth $ 


THE APPROACH TO GOD 
Fr. Hughson, O.H.C. 
Cloth $ 


THE PRESENCE OF GOD 
Fr. Whittemore, O.H.C. 


Cloth Fifty Ce 


“WHY SHOULD WE PRAY? 
Fr. Tiedemann, O.H.C. 


Paper Ten Ce 


ARE ALL MEN MYSTICS? 
Fr. Whittemore, O.H.C. 


Paper Ten Ci 


THE WORK OF PRAYER 
The Father Founder, O.H.C 


Paper Fifty C 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
WEST PARK NG 


CHURCH 
PROPERTIES 
FIRE INSURANC 
CORPORATION 
Insuring only property of tl 


Episcopal Church and 
organized solely for its bene; 


20 Exchange Place, New York 


Hansman, Pralow & Win 
THE PRINTERS 


231-233 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Book and Job Work Our Specialty 


a 


\ 


